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PREFACE. 



The Author, in common with other teachers engaged in 
preparing candidates of both sexes for the University Locals 
the Collie of Preceptors, and similar Examinations, has 
long felt the want of a Grammar, compendioos in size, and 
small in price, which should in a concise form furnish 
materials wherewith to answer the varied questions set in 
the papers at such Examinations, which often embrace not 
only the principles of ordinary English Grammar, but also 
the history and origin of the language, its connection with 
other tongues, the history of the derivation of particular 
words, of their peculiar forms, their ancient and modern use, 
&c. The answers to such questions as these are not to be 
found in the ordinary school Grammars — ^however excellent 
they may be in their kind. The materials are of course 
furnished in the larger and more elaborate works on the 
subject ; but, besides the necessarily high price of such books 
being a great impediment to their general introduction as a 
class text-book in Schools, there is the great difficulty of 
inducing youthful students to read such treatises thoroughly, 
or even if they do so, to cull and condense with discrimin- 
ation the portion necessary for their purpose. 



VI PREFACE. 

To meet this difficulty the Author has compiled this little 
book. It is an endeavour to overcome the above great 
drawbacks to the success of a candidate, and to supply him 
in a condensed form with the information required for 
answering any question he may fairly expect to have set him 
on the subject, 

ITie Qnesttons set at the Cambridge^ Oxford^ and 
Durham LocalSs the College of Preceptors and similar 
Examinations for the last 15 years form the basis of 
the work. These and the answers to them arranged 
systematically according to their various relations to the 
subject are supplemented by original questions and answers 
by the Author so as to render the work complete. 

The questions themselves form an important feature, 
many grammars inserting questions which are of no practical 
use in guiding the Candidate ; while here, he has presented 
to him the '' ipsissima verba " of the questions themselves. 

In conclusion, the Author wishes to express his indebted- 
ness to the valuable works of Dr. Angus, Dr. Latham, Dr. 
Adams, Professor Bain, Mr. Mason, and Mr. Morrell, for 
some of the matter introduced into the work in the solu- 
tion of the questions. 



INTRODUCTION. 



1. Define Language and Grammar. 

XiOnguage or Speech is the exi)ression of our 
thoughts by signs, either spoken or written. 

Grammar (Gk : gramma, * lettef') is the science 
which treats about Speech or Language. 

2. What is a Sentence — a Word— and a Letter ! 

A Sentence (Lat : sententia, ^ a thought or opinion^) 
is a collection of words arranged so as to convey some 
complete sense. 

A Word (A. S. word, allied to Lat : * verbum') is a 
significant combination of articulate sounds. 

A Xietter (Lat : litera) is a sign used to represent 
the dififerent sounds of which spoken words are com- 
posed. 

3. Distinguish between Articulate and Inarticulate 
sounds. 

Articulate sounds are such as may be expressed 
by means of letters. 

Inarticulate sounds are such as cannot well be 
expressed by letters, such as hissing, coughing, groan- 
ing, laughing, &c., and all the noises of &e brute 
creation. 

B 
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2 INTEODUCnON. 

4. What are the organs (i.) of speech ; (n.) of voice ? 

(l) The throat, toDgae, lips, and palate. 

(n.) The vocal-chords, larynx, glottis, and the lungs. 

5. Name and define the three different parts into 
which Grammar may be divided ? 

(I.) Orthography (Gk : orthos, ' right ;' grapho, ' / 
write*) includes the knowledge of the letters, their proper 
sounds, and the way in which they are combined, so 
as to form words. 

(n.) Etymology (Gk: etymos, Hrue; logos, 'acccunf) 
is the knowledge of all the different kinds of words ; 
their powers, inflexions, and structure. 

(ill.) Syntax (Gk : 83m, ' together ;' taxis, ' arrange- 
ment ') is the knowledge of the proper methods by which 
words are combined so as to express our thoughts 
in correct sentences. 

6. What is meant by " Orthoepy " and '' Prosody f ' 

Orthoepy is the science of correct pronunciation. 

Prosody is the knowledge of rules that regulate the 
voice in Accents, and Metre. 

7. Define " Composition" and " Punctuation." 

Composition is the art of expressing our thoughts 
in Language. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written com- 
position into sentences, or parts of sentences, so as to 
show more clearly the relation and meaning of the 
words. 

8. What is a Diphthong, a Tripthong, a Yowel, 
and a Gonsonant t 

A Diphthong Proper (Gk : di, ' twofold;* 
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phthonge, ^ vowel sound*) is the union of two vowels 
sounded together, as in voice. 

A Biphthong Improper is the union of two 
vowels, but one of which only is sounded, as in boat (o). 

A Triphthong is the union of three vowels, as 
in heautj, portmant^at^. 

A Vowel (Lat: vocalis) is a letter which makes 
a distinct sound by itself. 

A Consonant (Lat : con, ' together;' sonans, ' sound- 
ing) is a letter that can only be properly sounded in 
conjunction with a vowel. 

9. Name some double consonants. 
Brxxsh, church, with, song, when. 

10. What is meant by (i.) Alphabet, (n.) Syllable? 
(I.) Alphabet (Gk: Alpha, Beta), is the whole 

system of letters : — sometimes termed the A. B. 0. 

(n.) A Syllable (Gk : syllabe, *a taking together') is 
a word, or a portion of a word, that is pronounced by a 
single effort of the voice. 

Note. — A word of one syllable is called a monosylla- 
ble (Gk : mono, 'one') ; of two syllables, a dissyllable ; of 
three, a trisyllable ; of more than three, a polysyllable. 
(Gk: dis, ' two; tri, * three' ; poly, 'many.') 

11. Classify the Alphabet. 

Vouoelt. Liquids. Mutes. Aspirate. 

full. semi. 1 flat sharp Sedundant. 

aw m b related ^o p o 

e y n V „ „ f j 

i r z „ „ 8 q 

o d „ „ t Double consonant, 

u g >» » k X 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

12. (i.) When and (n.) why are 'w' and 'y* termed 
•emi-vowels t 

(I.) When they begin a syllable, as, way, young, 
youth. 

(II.) Because they almost take the place of con- 
sonants, therefore they are called semi-vowels. 

Note.—Ai other times they are called full vowels, as, 
how, dray. 

13. Point out the vowels in wayward and youthful : — 

a, y and a in wayward, {w semi-vowel.) 

0, u and u in youthful, (y semi-vowel.) 

14. Account for the names (i.) liquids, (n.) mutes. 

(I.) Because they combine very easily with most of 
the other letters. 

(n.) Because some ^ (6, rf, ft, p, and f) cannot be 
sounded without putting a vowel either before or after 
them, and the others (/, g, s, v, and z) can only be pro- 
nounced very indistinctly without vowels. 

15. Classify the mutes according to the organs by 
which they are pronounced. 

Xiabials or Lip letters— B. P. Y. F. 
Bentals or Tooth letters— D. T. Z. S. 
Gutterals or Throat letters— C. K. 

16. Name the Sibilants. 

(Lat : Sibilare, ' to hiss') J. S. X. Z. 

17. In forming the injflexion of a word, ending with 
a consonant, when should that consonant be doubled ? 
Give Examples. 

(I.) When the word is a monosyllable, as, sit, sitting. 
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(n.) When the accent is on the last syllable, as, hegin^ 
heginningi 

Note, — Except when the final consonant is preceded 
by a long vowel or diphthong, as, toily toiling; despair^ 
despairing. 

18. Are there any exceptions to the above rules? 

Yes, (I.) Accent not on the last syllable in: — 
apparelled, cancelled, caviller, crystalline, duellist, grovel" 
hng, jeweller, liheUous, marvellous, modelling, revelling^ 
rivalling, and traveller (ending in I) 

(II.) When the accent is thrown back, as :— refer, 
reference ; transfer, trdnsferahle, except words of classic 
origin, as, exc6l, Excellence ; infl&m^, injUimmation. 

19. What is the object of doubling the final con- 
sonant % 

Generally to keep the preceding vowel short, as, 
running, sunning. Exceptions — roUing, strolling, onAsqudU 
ling, 

20. When is the final y changed to i? 

When a syllable not beginning with Z is added, as, 
day, daily; happy, happily. 

Note (l) The y remains unchanged in monosyllables 
as dryness, sh yne ss. 

Note (n.) when ing is added to a word ending in 
ie, the ie is changed into y, as, die, dying, (In dyeing 
the e is retained to distinguish it.) 

21. When should Capital letters be employed? 

(i.) At the beginning of every sentence. 

(n.) Proper names (whether nouns or adjectives). 

(m.) Every direct complete quotation. 
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(lY.) The names of the Months, Weeks, Days, &c. 
(v.) Any word used for the Trinity. 
(VI.) The Pronoun Z and the first letter of Interjec- 
tions. 

(vn.) The first letter of every line in poetry. 
(viil) Titles of Office and Honour. 

22. How would you divide a word into syllables t 

Either by its Etymological division, or according to 
its correct pronunciation. 

23. Distinguish between Accent and Emphasis. 

Accent is a stress which the voice places on parts 
of wordsy as prestime, htisband. 

Emphasis is a stress which the voice places on 
words. 

24. What is the tendency of our language with 
respect to accent? 

To place it as near the beginning of the word as 
possible. Compare c41ibre. 

25. Define Primitive, Compound, Primary Deriva- 
tive, and Secondary Derivation. 

A Primitive word or Boot is a word of whose 
origin we can give no further account, as, failier^ son. 

A Compound word is one which consists of two 
or more words, each of which has a meaning by itself, 
as, rose-bi^h, tea-cup. 

A Primary Derivative^ or Stem, is a word that 
is formed from a primitive word by a change of letters, 
as, strong^ strength. 

A Secondary Derivative is formed from the 
primary derivative by the addition of prefixes, or suf- 
fixes, as, strength, strengtiien; shore^ ashore. 
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26. The EDglish alphabet is said to be (a) reduudant, 
(h) defective, and (c) inconsistent. Give examples of 
each of these. 

(a) Redundant or superfluous letters c, j, q^ a, to. 
is equivalent to k, afi( cat, ksLt. 

,, 9» s as cent, ^ent. 

j ,» „ g (soft) as 7ump, ^mp. 

q „ fj koo as ^^uallty, ^oality. 

X „ ,9 ks as excess, eA^^cess. 

w „ „ hoo as trhich, hooich. 

(b) Defectiye because there are forty two sounds, 
ana only twenty-six letters to perform the work, of 
which five letters are superfluous. 

(c) Inconsistent in expecting that one letter 
shoidd do more than its proper work ; e.g., — 

The letter A has four sounds. 

SI.) open (father) ; (n.) short (cat) ; (m.) broad (tall) ; 
I (rv) long (same). 

The letter E has two sounds. 

(I.) long (feet) ; (n.) short (fed.) 

The letter has three sounds. 

(i) short (hot) ; (n.) long (note) ; (m.) broad (move). 

The letter U has two sounds. 

(L) short (but) ; (n) long (full.) 

Also compare g in give, gin ; gill (measure) and giU 
(fish), c in centy and can; gh in dough, cough, plough^ 
enough, laugh, hugh, hiccoicgh, through ; ch in arch^ archr 
angel; s in his, this; th in thin, thine. 

27. Illustrate the influence of the above imperfec- 
tions on our spelling. 

(I.) We cannot pronounce certain combinations of 
sharp and flat mutes, as, aht, apd, aJcg, ags ; therefore we 
must either leave the last letter unsounded, or insert a 
vowel. 
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(n.) It causes a doubling of vowels, as, oo in cool^ ee 
in feedj and of consonants to shorten preceding vowels, 
as, kiUf milly &c. 

28. Illustrate the influence on our pronunciation. 

Slabs is always pronounced slabz or slaps. 

Stags „ „ stagz or stacks. 

Stepped „ „ steppt. 

Stacked „ „ stakt. 

Adds „ „ adze. 

Note. — ^In some words vowels are added to conso- 
nants, or consonants sometimes are so changed that 
their origin is at times most difficult to trace. 

29. How might the alphabet be advantageously 
modified T 

By removing the superfluous letters, and inserting 
in their place some other symbols to represent some of 
ihose distinct sounds which have now to be repre- 
sented by one symbol. (Finish this answer by exam- 
ples taken firom question 26 (c)). 

30. Upon what principles should a perfect alphabet 
e constructed 



(l.) That every simple sound should have a single 
sign. 

(n.) That no sign should have more than one sound. 

31. Give examples of the insertion of a, e, and i, in 
syllables in order to lengthen their vowel sound. 

Peat, meat ; b^ar, p^ar ; shteld, siege. 

32. State any mispronunciations of vowels and 
consonants in districta with which you are familiar. 

The Northern and Scotch District. 
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(I.) The short a (cat) is pronounced like the open a, 
as, what man (whart, marn.) 

(II.) The long a is pronounced like eey as, pay (pee) 
mcisler. 

(m.) The i is pronounced as a — as, A (I) don't know, 
or like u, as, wull for will. 

(iv.) Ow is pronounced as om, as, sou for sow, or like 
atr, as, snaw for snow. 

(V.) B is sounded after m, as, comA. 

London and South East District. 

(I.) The a long is unduly lengthened, as, in justificay- 
tion. 

(n.) The G is sounded after w, as, thin^w^. 

(m.) The is pronounced too openly like otr, as, sow 
for so. 

(IV.) The E is sounded rolling, as, worrrld (world.) 

(V.) The S is sounded as z, as paz for pdss. 

Midland Counties. 

(I.) The open A is pronounced broad, as, Fawther 
(Father.) 

(n.) The G is frequently omitted, as, singin(g.) 

(m.) The misuse of the letter H (also common to all 
parts). 

(IV.) The is sounded like o instead of u in none 
(non) ; one (won). 

Note. — Correctly pronounced nun and wun. 

(V.) Wh is sounded, as, w instead of hoo, as, wich 
(which) instead of hooich. 

33. State any common mispronunciations of: — duty, 
singing, heir, when, one, impossible, comb, will, young, 
arithmetic, parsing, arctic, umbrella, come, nothing. 

Dooty, singin, Aeir, w^n, won, impossible, or im- 
possuble, comA, wull, yo«g, arithmetic, parking, artic, 
umberella, com, nothinA;. 
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NOUN. 




1. Define a Noun, and derive the word. 

A noun (Lat. nomen, * a name ') is a word used as 
the name of anything that we speak about. 

2. What is a Noun t Is the paper on which you are 
writing a noun t Show that your answer is consistent 
with your definition. 

No; the word *paper' is a noun, because it is the name 
of the substance upon which I am writing, and not the 
substance itself. 

3. Distinguish between a thing and a noun. 

A thing means the material or object itself about 
which we are speaking, whilst a noun is only the name 
of the material or object. 

4. Classify the nouns — 

(I.) Proper, as Napoleon Bonaparte, 
(n.) Common, as Man, School, 
(m.) Abstract, as Study, beauty. 

5. Explain the terms Proper, Common, and Abstract 
nouns. 

A Proper Noun (Lat. Proprius, ' own ') is a word 
used as the name of some particular person, animal, 
place, or thing ; as, Thomas, Jumbo^ Leamington^ Creed. 
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A Common noun is a word that may be used as the 
name of each thing out of some class of things of the 
same sort, as^ man^ child, rock, town. 

An Abstract Noun is the name of anjrthing which we 
only conceive of in our minds as having a real indepen- 
dent existence, as, beauty, wisdom, sleep. 

Note /.—-Abstract nouns are sometimes used in the 
concrete sense, i.e., standing for that which possesses 
the quality which they denote, as, nobility, youth. 

Note IL— Some abstract nouns are based upon visible 
phenomena, as, flight, blackness, while others have no 
existence except in thought, as, honesty, pride. 

6. When are Proper nouns used as Common ones? 

(i.) Whenthey denoteClassesorCollections of persons, 
as, T/ie Browns, The Ccesars, The Alps. 

(n.) When they represent the characteristics that 
marked some individual, as, " He was the Caesar of his 
age," " A Milton." 

7. How may Common Nouns be divided t 

Into four divisions : — 

(!•) Class Names, as, lion, house, road. 
(it.) Collective Names, as, army, flock, dead, 
(in.) Names of Materials, as, honey, milk, ice, 

silk, 
(iv.) Names of Numbers, Measures, and 
Weights, as, a score, a bushel, a pound. 

8. How may abstract nouns be divided ? 
Into four divisions : — 

(I.) Names of Qualities, as, goodness. 

(n.) Names of Acts, as, thinking, 
(m.) Names of State, as, health, sleep, death, 
(ly.) Names of Quantity or Degree, as, excess, 
deficiency, well (Let well alone). 
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9. Wliat do you understand by a Noun of Multitude t 

A Noun of Multitude, or Collective Noun, is the name 
of a class of individuals when united together, as, Clergy ^ 
peopUy council (Plurality expressed — verb must be in 
the plural) ; Army^Jloch, The Bank (Unity expressed — 
verb must be in the singular). 

10. Has every Proper Noun a Common noun corres- 
ponding to it t Is the converse true. 

Yes ; it has. Ex. : Nelson was a man, The Thames 
is a rivevy The Times is a newspaper. 

The converse is not true : for a man is not Nelson, a 
river is not the Thames, neither is a newspaper the 
Times. 

Note. — If nothing is selected from a class of nouns to 
give it prominence, there can be no corresponding 
Proper Noun. 

11. Write the Abstract Nouns that are formed from 
the following adjectives : wise, strong, good, true, 
hrilliant, truthful, thankful, constant, simple, beautiful. 

"Wisdom, strength, goodness, truth, brilliancy, truth- 
fulness, thankfulness, constancy, simplicity, beauty. 

12. What inflexions does the noun undergo? and 
state what you mean by a Prefix and a SuflSx. 

(I.) Number, (n.) Gender, (m.) Case. 
A Prefix (placed before) is a syllable put before a 
primitive word or root, as, mishap, forbid. 

A Suffix or Affix (suf, 'under') is a syllable 

f)laced afte^* a primitive word or root, as, houseless, 
ovely. 
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NUMBER. 

13. What is Number ? 

Number (Lat. numerus) is a variation in the form 
of nouns by means of which we show whether we are 
speaking of one of the things for which the noun stands, 
or of more than one. (Vary this answer for pronouns 
and verbs.) 

14. Name the various modes of forming the plural 
of nouns. 

(I.) By adding s to the singular, as, book, books, 
(n.) y, es „ „ lash, lashes, 

(m.) „ en „ „ ox, oxen. 

(IV.) „ ry „ „ yeoman, yeomanry, 

(v.) „ er „ „ child, childer ; then 

a second suflSx en, child-er-en. 
(VI.) By changing the vowel sound of the word, as, 
mouse, mice ; foot, feet ; tooth, teeth. 

« 

15. How do you form the plural of nouns ending in 
ch (hard), ch (soft), x, f, fe, ff, rf, ief, oof, o, io, s, sh, 
ss and y ? 

ch (liard) by adding s, as, stomach-s, monarch-s. 

ch (soft) by adding es, as, match-es, church-es. 

X by adding es, as, fox, foxes ; box, boxes. 

f and fe by changing the f or fe into ves, as, loaf, 
loaves ; wife, wives. {Except jifes^ strifes, gulfs.) 

flf, rf, ief, and oof, by adding s, as, muff-5, dwarf-5, 
chief-8, hoof-s. {Except staves^ thieves,) 

by adding es, as, hero, heroes ; potato, potatoes. 
(Except canto, junto, grotto, motto^ portico, quarto^ solo^ 
and tyro, which take s.) 

io by adding s, as, folio, folios. 
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8, sh, and ss, by adding es^ as, gas, gas^s; miss, 
misses; brush, brushes. 

y, preceded by a vowel, takes s, as, toy, toy-*. 

y, preceded by a consonant, changes into ies, as, lady, 
ladi6«, 

16. Mention some nouns with a foreign plnraL 



Antithesis 
Automaton 
Basis 
Criterion 
Crisis • 



Dilettante 



Beau • 



Cberub • 



LATIN. 



Animalculum • 

Apex . . 

Appendix 

Axis 

Calx 

Datum . • 

Desideratum • 

Effluvium • 

Erratum 



Animalcnla. 

Apices. 

Appendices. 

Axes. 

Calces. 

Data. 

Desiderata. 

Effluvia. 

Errata. 



Focus 
Genus . 
Gymnotos 
Lamina . 
Medium . 
Memorandum . 
Radius . 
Stratum . 
I Vortex . 



Pod 

Genera. 

GymnotL 

LaminsB. 

Media. 

Memoranda. 

Badii. 

Strata. 

Vortices. 



GREEK. 



. Antitheses. 

. Automata. 

. Bases. 

. Criteria. 

. Crises. 



Ellipsis . . Ellipses. 

Hypothesis . Hypotheses. 

Metamorphosis Metamorphoses. 

Phenomenon . Phenomena. 

Thesis . . Theses. 



ITALIAN. 
. Dilettanti. | Tirtuoso. 

FRENCH. 
• Beaux. | Monsieur 

HEBREW. 
. Cherubim. | Rabbi . 



. Virtuosi 



. Messieurs. 



• Babbonim. 



17. Give examples of nouns that have an English and 
a foreign plural. 

Bandit (Ital.) Bandits, Banditti. 
Cherub (ITcb.) Cherubs, Cherubim. 
Soraph (lleb.) Seraphs, Seraphim. 
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Babbi (Heb.) Babbia, Babbonim. 
Virtuoso (Ital.) Virtuosos, Virtuosi. 
Formula (Lat.) Formulas, Formulse. 
Premium (Lat.) Premiums, Premia. 
Note. — When foreign nouns pass into common use 
their plurals are formed in the ordinary English manner. 

18. Mention some nouns which have no pluraL 

(l) Proper nouns, unless used as comnion ones. 

(II.) Nouns which denote things measured orweighed, 
as, tea, coffee^ wheats oil, sugar^ wine^ ^c, unless varieties 
are meant. 

(m.) Metals, as, gold, irony ph.tinum, copper. 

(IV.) The elements, as, oxygen, hydrogen^ carbon^ ^c 

(V.) Abstract and moral qualities, as, Aiirrf»«55,|>n«- 
dence, hindiiess, 

19. Mention some nouns which have no singular. 

Alms, arms (coat of), antipodes, assizes, banns, 
bellows, billiards, bitters, credentials, compasses, dregs, 
goods, embers, hustings, hysterics, measles, mumps, 
morals, nippers, pincers, scissors, tongs, odds, oats, 
nuptials, obsequies, tidings, vespers, victuals. 

Note, — The word news is plural in form, but requires 
a singular verb. 

20. Mention some nouns which have the singular and 
the plural alike. 

Sheep, deer, trout, cattle, seed, snipe, cod, hiatus, 
series, species, superficies. 

21. Name some nouns plural in sense, but singular 
in form. 

Ten sail of the line. Three thousand (hundred, ^c.) 
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men. He shot three brace of birds. Three pair of 
gloves. A three foot rule. Cut my hair. 

22. Mention some nouns which denote a Plurality 
without a plural termination. 

See answers to questions 20 and 21. 



28. Give the singular of : — 



Topaiat . 

O^ffoes . 

Soluoquiat 

Otntoa 

VirtuoBi . 

Flyt (oarriam) 

Hiat (mseots) . 

8ol<M 

Fooi. • • 



Topai. 

Oaroo. 

Soluoquy. 

Oanto. 

Virtuoso. 

Fly. 

FW. 

Solo. 

FoouB. 



Data . 
Crises . 
Fifes . 
Beaux . 
Nebulas 
Yortioes 
(Genera 
Phenomena 
Dilettanti 



Datum. 
Crisis. 
Fife. 
Beau. 
Nebula. 
Vortex. 
Genus. 
Phenomenon. 
Dilettante. 



Penny- 



24. Distinguish between the meanings of the different 
plurals of: — Die, Genius, Penny, Brother, Qoth, 
Qieck> Pea, Index, Shot, Ply, Premise. 

Die« Dies, stamps for coining or impressions. 

Dice, small cubes used for playing. 
Gknius. Geniuses, men of great natural ability. 

Gh^nii^ a kind of supernatural being. 

Pennies, a number of separate coins. 

Pence, a sum of money used coUectiYely. 
Brother. Brothers, relationship. 

Brethren, members of the same community. 
Cloth. Clothes, garments. 

Cloths, materials. 
Check. Checks, impediments. 

Cheques, drafts for money payments. 
Pea. Peas, single seeds. 

Pease, in the mass« as» pease^pudding. 
Index. Indexes, tables of contents. 

Indiees» algebraic exjponents. 



^ 
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Shot. Shot, ordinary sense. 

Shots, the discharge from a gun. 
Hy. Fly, carriage. 

Flies, insects. 
Premise. Premisses, propositions in logic. 

Premises, what has been spoken of before. 

Premises, house, yards, etc. 

■ 

25. Give the singular of 



Plural. 


Singular, 


Plural, 


Singular, 


Swine (Sowen) 


. Sow. 


Kine (Oowen) 


, Cow. 


Lives 


. Life. 


Appendices 


. Appendix. 


Banditti . 


. Bandit. 


Staves 


. Staff. 


G-enera • 


. Genus. 


Data. 


. Datum. 



26. Comment on the words fish, fowl, and news. 

Fish and fowl are used as- plurals when a quantity is 
expressed, as, a cwt. of fish. 

Fishes and fowls are used when number is expressed, 
as, four fishes, a dozen fowls. 

The word news requires a singular verb after it, as, 
the news was alarming. 

27. What is there peculiar in the plural of virtue, 
premium, sugar, penny ? 

Virtue. The plural " virtues *' is only used to denote 
different instances of virtue. 

Premium. This word has two plurals, the original. 
Latin form, ** prsemia," and its English one, premiums. 
The first means rewards or prizes ; the second, sums of 
money paid on account of some prospective advantage. 
(Note. — ^Both plural forms are now seldom used.) 

Sugar. The plural ** sugars" is only used when 
diflferent varieties of sugar are spoken of. 
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Penny. This word has two plurals— 1. Pennies 
when a number of separate coins are spoken of (distri- 
butively). 2. Pence, a sum of money in a lump (collec- 
tively). 

28. What old plural endings have we preserved in 
modern English ? 

(i.) 8, as, horse, horses, 
(n.) es, as, blush, blushes, 
(m.) en, as, ox, oxen, 
(rv:) ry, as, yeoman, yeomanry, 
(v.) er, as, child, childer (double form with en, 
child-er-en, which has passed into children.) 

29. Give the plurals of: — 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular, PluraL 


Genus 


. Genera. 


Beau . . Beaux. 


Hiatus 


. Hiatus. 


Madame . Mesdames. 


Series 


. Series. 


Mister (or Master) Messieurs. 


Species 


. Species. 


Miafflrna (Gk.) . Miasmata. 


Superficies . 


. Superficies. 


Criterion . . Criteria. 



20. Take the following nouns, and gather from them 
rules for the formation of English plurals : ileery sugary 
staffs blushesy ladies^ wolves^ roo/y oxen, yeese^ childreny 
boyny Messrs, Jones. 

Deer — singular and plural alike. 

Sugar — ^plural, with s only when varieties are ex- 
pi essed. 

Stag — ^usual rule by adding «. 

Blushes— noun ending sh takes es. 

Laiies — y preceded by a consonant is changed into 
ies* 

Wolves— /preceded by one vowel changes the /into 
res. 
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Roof—/ preceded by two vowels follows the usual 
rule. 

Oxen — plural in en (Old English suffix). 

Geese — modification of the vowel sound. 

Children—Old English suffix (See Question 28). 

Boys — ^usuaV rule, because the y is preceded by a vowel. 

Messrs. Jones— in Proper Nouns the word remains 
UDchanged, the title (Messrs.) alone is pluralized. 



31. Take the following foreign names and gather 
from them the rules for the formation of the plural : 
foci, data, nebulae, vortices^ genera^ crises, phenomena. 

Foci— Latin nouns in us form their plural in i. 



Data — „ 




„ um 




a. 


Nebulae — ,. 




» ^ 99 




ae. 


Vortices — „ 




>> ®^ » 




ices. 


Genera — „ 




„ us (neuter),, 




era. 


Crises— Greek 


nouns in is „ 




es. 


Phenomena — 


99 


» Oa 99 




a. 



32. Give the plurals of : — 



Singular, 
Leaf 
Story 
St«rey . 
Handkerchief. 
Potato . 
Sky 
Fife 

Wife . 
Axis 
Plateau • 

•JTo^d.— In 



Plural 


Singular, 


Plural, 


. Leaves. 


Watch . 


. Watches. 


. Stories. 


Cargo 


. Cargoes. 


. Storeys. 


•Soliloquy 


. Soliloquies. 


. Handkerchiefs. 


Box 


. Boxes. 


. Potatoes. 


Ox 


. Oxen. 


. Skies. 


Irishman 


• Irishmen. 


. Fifes. 


German . 


• G-ermans. 


. Wives. 


Penny . 


. Pennies or Pence, 


. Axes. 


No. 


. Noes. 


. Plateaux. 


Aye or Yes 


. Ayes. 


soliloquy the qu is tr 


eated as a consonant 






2 
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33. Give the plural of:— 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular, 


Plural 


AniTnAlcnliint AnimalrailiL. 


Qrotto. 


• Qrottos. 


Apex 


Apices. 


Medium . 


• Media. 


Automaton 


Automata. 


Hero 


. Heroes. 


Bandit . 


Bandits or Banditti. 


Monsieur 


• Messieurs. 


Efflufium 


EffluTia. 


Stimulus 


. StimulL 


Srratum 


Errata. 


Thesis . 


. Theses. 


Vortex . 


Yortioes. 


Focus . 


. FocL 


Alkali . 


Alkalies. 


TAmm^ . 


• Ijamins. 


Basis . 


Bases. 


Folio . 


. Folios. 


Cherub . 
Criterion. 


1 Cherubs or Cheru- 
( bim. 
Criteria. 


Memorandum. Memoranda. 
'^ i raphim. 


DUettante. 


DiiettantL 


Stratum . 


• Strata. 


Vertex . 


Vertices. 


Virtuoso. 


1 Virtuosos or Vir- 
* i tuosL 



34. Write in the siDgular and plural the different 
cases of lad, hero, and duke (masculine and feminine). 

Singular. 
N. Lad; lass. Hero; heroine. Dake; duchess. 
P. Lad's ; lass's. Heroes ; heroine's. Duke's ; duchess's. 
O. Lad; lass. Hero; heroine. Duke; duchess. 

Plural. 
N. Lads ; lasses. Heroes ; heroines. Dakes ; duchesses. 
P. Lads'; lasses'. Heroes'; heroines'. Dukes'; duch- 
esses'. 
O. Lads; lasses. Heroes; heroines. Dukes; duchesses. 

35. Give as many exceptions as yon can to the 
ordinary rule for forming the plural of noun& 

36. Give the dertvation of swine^ tine, and brethren. 

Swine is derived firom sow-en. 
Kine „ » Cow-en. 



Brethroi 



» 



Breiher-en (Dative 
form of brother). 
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37. Mention some A.S. obsolete plural forms. 

Ati, an, a, u, &c. 

As (wulf-a5) an (tungan, * tongues ^) a (gifo, ^ gifts *) u 
(scipti, * words '). 

Note. — After some time only as and an were retained, 
and these became changed into es and en. Then the e 
was omitted whenever a could be sounded alone, as^ 
King«5, Kings, &c. 

38. Can you account for the almost exclusive 
predominance of one of the* modes of forming the plural 
of nouns ? 

Yes — It was owing to the influence of the Norman- 
French, in which s ox x was the common plural termina- 
tion. This in time led to the gradual disuse of the other 
modes of forming the plurds. 

39. When do Proper Nouns admit of a plural f 

When they are used as Common ones, such as wnen 
they refer to a race or family ^ such as, the Campbells, 
the eight Henrys. On other occasions we plurdize the 
title, as, the Misses Browne. 

iVb^«.— Henrys is preferred to Henries. 

40. Give rules for the formation of the plural of 
Compound nouns. 

(l) Add an * s ' to the noun which describes the 
person or thing^ as, sons-in-law — courts-martial. 

(n.) When the compound is viewed as one word add 
*s' to the last, as, in " steamships,'* "3 per 
cents." 

(m.) Add an * s ' to both Compound Proper Nouns, 
^ as, " Knights Templars." 
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(IV.) Ladies and Gentlemen V titles used collectively, 
as, The Misses Smith, and individually, as, The 
Miss Smiths. 

41. Have Iron and Ignorance any plural form? 

Iron. Only when different varieties of iron are 
spoken of. 

Zgnorance. Only when denoting different instances 
or varieties of ignorance. 

42. What is a Compound Noun? 

A compound noun is the union of two names 
connected in print, either hy the hyphen (as, thorn- 
apple) or hy the union of the words (as, dogcart) ; and 
in speech hy accenting the first part of the compound, as, 
a bldck-hird, a bldck-hird ; N^w-port, N^w-pdrt. 

43. Are there any exceptions as regards the place of 
the accent ? 

Yes. (a). When distinct pronunciation is impossible, 
as, fodl-hardy, mdnks-hodd. 

(J). When the first word bears a small propor- 
tion to the entire compound, as, well- 
fdvored. 

(c). When the first part, though a distinct 
word, is not found as such in English, as, 
perchdnce, misdeeds. 

44. In compound words (like rose-bush, iron-ship, 
&c.), what change is there in accent, and which of the 
two words in the compound defines the quality ? What 
other compound words are there that are exceptions, 
either as to the change of accent or as to the defining 
word? 
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The accent is placed on both parts of the compound 
(Quest 43 (a) ). 

The first word defines the quality or species, the 
second the class or ^enus. 

For exceptions of accents, see Quest. 43. 

For exceptions of the defining word — to backbite^ to 
hamstring, &c. 

Note. — In rose-bush and iron-ship, the ^iron^ and 
^rose^ maybe regarded as genitive cases, since they 
describe the material of the ' hush ' and * ship ' respec- 
tively. Compare — a Turk's Iiead^ suicide, jurisprudence. 

45. How are compound nouns formed, and of what 
parts of speech may they consist? 

See Quest 42. A class must first be found out, as, 
ring, and then a noun or adjective must be added to it 
to distinguish it from the rest, slq, finger-ring, 

(Note. — Try the converse y£n^«r, and then add ring.) 
They may consist of: — 

Two nouns, as, inkstand. 
An adjective and a noun, as, quicksilver. 
An adverb and a noun, as, £^r-thought 
A verb and a noun, as, pickpocket. 
A noun and a verbal adjective, as, hare-brained. 
A noun and an active participle, as, heart-break- 
ing. 
An adverb and an adjective, as, upright 
A noun and a verb, as, backbite. 

46. When are Collective Nouns treated (a) as singular, 
(b) as plural f 

(a). When unity is expressed, as, The wheat is look- 
ing welL The class is attentive. 

(b). When plurality is expressed, as. The people 
enjoy privileges. 
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47. Do names of materials ever admit of a plural ? ^ 

Yes. Names of materials admit of a plural when 
different varieties of the articles are spoken of, as, French 
siOcs^ Spanish vrines. 

48. When do Abstract Nouns admit of the plural 
number ? 

When they are used to denote varieties or different 
instances of the quality referred to^ as, entities, sin^, 
negligences^ and ignorances. 

49. Name the plurals of Mussulman^ alderman^ 
rabbif and alkali, 

Mussulmans^ aldermen^ rabbis or Rabbonifn^ and 
Alkalies. 

50. What is the origin of the plural suflSx ? 
See Questions 37 and 38. 

51. What is meant by a verbal noun f 

A verbal noun is the participal form of the verb 
used as a noun, as, Sailing is pleasant. 

t^ote. — ^Verbal nouns in — ing sometimes take an 
article before them, and the preposition * qf^ after them, 
as. The learning of languages is difficult. 

52. What part of speech is huntj in the sentence 
** To hunt is delightful ?" 

An abstract noun denoting action. 

53. GKve a rule of syntax respecting number. 

Two Singular nouns as subjects, connected by and. 
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will have a verb in the plural after them, as, Sydney 
and William are industnous boys, 

Nole L — If connected by or or nor, the verb will be 
in the singular, as, John or James is ready. 

Note IL — When the singular Nominatives denote 
one person, or are connected by words like withj like, as 
well as, &c., the verb will be in the singular, as, John 
as well as James is ready. That clever linguist and 
scholar is dead. 



QENDER. 

54. Define Gender and Sex. 

Gender (Lat. genus), is the distinction between names 
or words. 

Sex (Lat. sexus), is the distinction between things. 
Thus we speak of the masculine gender, and of the male 
sex. 

55. Into how many classes may Sea: and Gender be 
divided ? 

Sex, into two classes, Male and Female. 
Gender, into three classes, Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter. 

56. Name the different ways of distinguishing the 
masculine and femiinine genders in English. 

(i.) By a different word, as, boar, sow, drake, duck, 
(n.) By the affixes ess, ix, and ine, as, actor, actress ; 

Testator, Testatrix ; hero, heroine, 
(m.) By prefixing a word which denotes the sex, as, 
jEfr-goat, «Ae-goat; cocA-sparrow, A«»-sparrow. 
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57. Is there any diflference between English and 
Latin as regards Gender ? 

Yes. In English all names of animals of the male 
sex are put into the masculine ; all names of the female 
sex into the feminine ; and all names of things without 
life into the neuter. 

In Latin, many names of things without life may be 
either masculine or feminine, as, cities, rivers, flowers, 
&c 



58. Give the masculine of: — 

Femimine, Mctsculine, 

Maid or Spinster. Bachelor. 

FiUy . . . Colt. 

Bitoh. . . Dog. 

Countess . . Count or EarL 

£we . • • Bam. 

Hind . . . Stag. 

Peeress Peer. 

* Widow was formerij masculine as well as feminine. 



Feminine 


Mctsculine, 


Heifer . 


. Bullock or Steer 


Goose . 


. Gunder. 


Boe 


. Hart. 


Mare 


. Horse. 


Nnn 


. Monk. 


Witch . 


. Wuard. 


Widow* 


. Widower. 



59. Give the Feminine of: — 



Jf««nf/i«t. 




Feminine, 


Abbott . 




Abbess. 


Arbiter . 




Arbitress. 


BtfiMi 




BeUe. 


Buck 




Doe. 


Code 




Hen. 


Ca«rar . 




Catereea. 


Chanter. 




ChantTMS. 


Coh . 




Filly. 


Fox 




Tixen. 


ChJ^ . 




Ommmw. 


IGlkwsa 




MilkuMML 


TotMT • 




TolaMM. 



MaecuJine. 
Gk>Temor 
Host . 
Lad 

LandgnkTe 
Manprmre 
Nephew . 
Prwr 
Sultan . 
Sir 

SloTeii • 
Tutor 



Matron. 



LandgraTine. 

Kieoe. 

PnoreaB. 

Sultana. 



Shit. 
Go 



^ WlMt suffixes e:dst in Enrtish to indicate tiie 
FonhiUM Glider iaNoimst and firxnn what souioes t 
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' ess— as, lion, lioness, from the Latin through the 
French, 
ine — as, hero, heroine „ „ „ >» 

ix — as, testator, testatrix. Direct from the Latin, 
lie — as, beau, belle. From the French, 
a— as. Sultan, Sultana. From the Turkish. 

61. Explain " From the Latin through the French." 

France and Spain having been conquered * by the 
Romans, the language of the latter overlaid the original 
tongues. 

These languages and the Italian are termed the 
Romance languages. The Normans having conquered 
England naturally introduced their language, and thus 
Latin words forced themselves into our language 
through the French. 



62. Give the Feminine of : — 



Mctsculine, 


Feminine, 


Mcuculine, 


Boar 


Sow. 


Benefactor 


■Bull 


Cow. 


Czar 


Husband. 


Wife. 


Dauphin 


Sire 


Dame. 


Director 


Undo . 


Aunt. 


Founder 


Administrator. 


Administratrix. 


G-iant 


Author • 


Authoress. 


Gk>d 


Baron . 


Baroness. 


Heir 


63. Give the Masculine o 


f:- 


Feminine, 


MascuUne, 


Feminine, 


Huntress 


Hunter. 


Mayoress 


Instructress . 


Instructor. 


Negress . 


Jewess . 


Jew. 


Patroness 


Lioness • 


Lion. 


Poetess . 


Marchioness • 


Marquis. 


Princess 


Duchess • 


DnVe. 


Prioress • 


Empress . 


Emperor. 


Prophetess 


Enchantress • 


Enchanter. 


Songstress 


Ezecutriz • 


Executor. 


Sorceress 


ICistress . 


Master. 


Testatrix 


Protectress . 


Protector. 


Traitress 


Shepherdess . 


Shepherd. 


Yiscountess 



Feminine, 
Bene&ctress. 
Czarina. 
Dauphiness. 
Directrix. 
Foundress. 
Giantess. 
Goddess. 
Heiress. 



Mcteculine, 
Mayor. 
Negro. 
Patron. 
Poet 
Prince. 
Prior. 
Prophet. 
Songster. 
Sorcerer. 
Testator. 
Traitor. 
YiBOount 
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64. What is remarkable in the words songgiress and 
seamstress ? 

With these words, we have two feminine endings 
combined ; one of Saxon origin in ster, and the other 
of French origin in ess. 

Note. — ^For the Saxon feminine alone, compare 
Spinster (still used), Baxter (from bake), Webster (from 
weave). These occupations were formerly carried on 
by women. 

65. Mention feminine suffixes that have become 
obsolete. 

Ef en^ iny estre or istre. 

The suffix e is entirely obsolete (widowe-widow). 

En survives only in vixen the feminine of fox. 

In is found in Carlin or Carlinn, Lowland Scotch for 
an old peasant woman (fern, of carl or peasant). 

Istre survives only in the form ster, as spinster (fem. 
of bachelor) and in such words as tapster^ and the proper 
names, as, Webster y Baxter ^ Brewster, &c. 

Note (I.) — The Masculine of tapster was taper, "er** 
being the masculine suffix of the agent, compare Baker, 
Brewer, and "ster** the feminine suffix, compare Baxster, 
Brewster. 

Note (n.) — Spinster is the only form that retains its 
original feminine signification. 

66. Can *^Cow^^ be strictly called the feminine of 
«*Ox"? If not, why not f 

No— For though the word cow represents an opposite 
sex to oXi and is thus related to it, still there is no 
relation between the forms of the words. There are 
only two modeis of forming the feminine (by Prefixes 
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and Suffixes), though there is a third mode for indicate 
ing it. 

67. Give Ti.) Examples of words that have the same 
termination lor both Masculine and Feminine, and (n.) 
examples of words that are used only in the Feminine. 

(I.) Parenty cousin^ relative^ friend^ enemy^ childj 
orphan, 

(n.) Names of things remarkable for the qualities of 
beaut j/y gentleness^ and fruitfulness ; such as, the virtues 
of hopey charity y &c. ; spring^ &c. ; the earthy moony 
our country^ &c., are always used in the feminine 
gender. 

68. What is the origin of our most common suffix? 

The suffix "es^" which has come to us through the 
French, is derived from the Latin "eV. 

69. Name the gender of : — 



Child . . Common. 


Heroine . . Feminine. 


Boe . . Feminine. 


Ship . . Neuter. 


Friend . • Common. 


{Though sometimes used as 


Moon . . Neuter. 


Feminine.) 


(Though sometimes used as 


Mouse . . Common. 


Feminine.) 


InfjEtnt . . Conunon. 



70. What causes brought about the gradual disuse of 
grammatical gender after the Norman conquest ? 

The coalescence of the two languages — 
The Saxon nouns had three genders, and the Norman 
had but two, a compromise was eflfected by employing 
the Masculine and Feminine only as indications of sex, 
and confining the Neuter to objects without life. 

71. Give the origin of " bridegroom." 

Groom is a corruption of goom (A. S. guma, * man *). 
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72. Give the origin of wizard^ untch, tccman^ g^ffier^ 
gammer. 

Wizard is derived from tcise (A. S. witan, to know). 

"Witch is derived from wit ( „ „ „ „ ). 

Woman is derived from unf-man (a man that weaves) 
the /being dropped the i is made V by the 'a' in man, 
and is pronounced *t* in the plural by the sound of 
the 'e\ 

Note. — ^In A. S. man was of both genders. 

Gaffer is derived from God-father (Fr : Grand pere). 

Gammer is derived from God-motherlFr : Grand'mfere). 

Aote. — In A. S. G6d means good. 

73. Gender is often attributed to inanimate objects. 
Explain how this is done. 

In poetry, and sometimes in prose, a few neuter 
nouns are personified, i. e.y considered as the names of 
males and females. They are placed in the masculine 
where strength is exhibited, as, Sun^ time, death, etc.; and 
in the feminine where weakness^ beauty, or fruitfulness 
is expressed, as. Earth, moon, charity, night, country, 
ship, etc. 

Note. — Cobbett notices another principle. He tells us 
that country people speak of things closely identified 
with themselves as * she,^ such as, scythe, plough^ etc. ; 
and of things that pass often from hand to hand as ' he^ 
as, shovel, prong, etc. 

Note. — Neuter nouns can only be personified when 
they can be moved (as, ship, sun, etc.), and thus they 
appear to a certain extent alive. 

74. Show by means of sentences that it, the sign of 
the neuter gender, is applied to both males and females, 
and why. 
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" It is an aticient mariner." 

" It was a fine lioness." 

It (formerly hit) was a demonstrative pronoun, and 
used for all genders. Tbe ' A ' ia lost in modem 
EoKliBti. 

Id the above seotences the word ' it* ia in the nomi- 
native to 'W and 'tsan,' and answers to 'ancient 
marinKr' and 'fine Honest^ which may be regarded aa 
being in apposition to it. 

The word ' it ' may generally be used — (I.) when 
followed by a noun in apposition ; (n.) when the sex is 
not known, as, " The mother brings home her child and 
soothes its cares ; " and fin.) may generally introduce 
a noun or pronoun of any gender or number, as, " Jt 
was a fine dog we lost." 

CASE. 

75. What is Case 1 State its origin and illustrate 
jour answer by means of a diagram. 

Case {Lat. casus, '/aiUvif ') includes the different 
forms of a noun or pronoun, which show their relations 
to other words. 

The ancient Greek grammarians represented the 
subject of the verb by an upright line, and the various 
forms of the words were represented by lines /a //my or 
tloping off at different angles. Our nominative was 
called the " upright stem." 
Diagram of Latin cases : 




\ 
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76. When is a noun in the Nominative, the Possessive, 
and the Objective case ? and why is each so designated ? 

In the Nominative case (Lat. nomino, 'I name '), when 
an assertion is made respecting it by means of a verb, 
as, William' studies. 

In the Possessive case (Lat. possideo, * T possess )f when 
it denotes possession, as, " The Queen's jewels." 

In the Objective case (Lat. objicio, ' I throw towards ') 
when it receives the action of a transitive verb, or 
follows, a preposition, as, " The dog loves his mastery' 
" He went to the door.*' 

77. What is the origin of the possessive 's ? 

The apostrophe denotes that a vowel has been lost. 
The A. S. termination was es (Compare Wedn^^day), 
which afterwards became changed into is. 

Note. — It was thought formerly by some to have been 
a contraction of his^ as, ** John his book " (John's book) ; 
but this explanation fails in the feminine, as, " Mary her 
bonnet." This error probably arose from the termina- 
tion is being pronounced as a distinct syllable. 

78. Define Infleodon^ Declensioriy and Apposition. 

Inflexion is the change which a word undergoes! n 
order to vary its meaning. 

Declension is a collection of the various forms a 
noun may undergo. (See Case.) 

Apposition. When nouns, etc., signify the same 
thing, they are said to be in apposition. 

79. — How is the Possessive case formed ? 

The singular possessive is formed by adding an 
apostrophe and an s after the singular nominative, as, 
boy^ boy's. 
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The plural possessive is formed by merely adding 
the apostrophe to the plural nominative, as, boys, boys. 

Note 1. — If the plural nominative does not end in s, 
the '« is to be added, as, men, men's. 
, Note II. — Sometimes (though rarely) the * is omitted 
in the singular to prevent a hissing sound, as, Mneai 
son : for conscience'* sake ; for goodness* sake. 

Note III. — The s is omitted when words ending in 
es have but one sound, as, Jones^ brush. 

80. Construct short sentences which shall contain the 
following words in the possessive case: conscience^ 
goodness, man^ hero, Julius Casar, James, Moses. 

Conscience. — For conscience' sake. 

Goodness. — For goodness' sake. 

Man. — A man's foes, etc. 

Hero.— The hero's plaudits. 

Julius Csesar. — Julius Caesar's fame. 

James. — James* watch. 

Moses. — Moses' (or Moses's) faith in God. 

81. Write down the possessive case of the plural 
forms of the words : fox, hero, lad^ songster ^ testator, 
votary, goose. 

Foxes*, heroes\ lads\ songsters'*, testators*, votaries\ 
geese's. 

82. Give the nominative, possessive, and objective 
cases (singular and plural) of "Mr. Smith." 



Singulcsr, 
N. Mr. Smith. 
P. Mr. Smith's. 
O. Mr. Smith. 



Plural, 
N. Messrs. Smith. 
P. Messrs. Smith's. 
0. Messrs. Smith. 



83. What is the rule (i.) for the formation of the 

D 



> 
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Cossessive case in the case of complex names, and (IL) 
Pompoiind nouns ? 

(I.) The termination of the possessive case is only 
applied to the last of the names, as Julius Cmsara 
death; also when one thing is possessed hy several 
persons, as, Lewis, Percy, and Syaney's fishing rod. 

(n.) The mark of the possessive case is attached to 
the last word of the compound, as, faiher-in-law^s, 

84. Of what inflexions are nouns susceptihle ? Give 
instances of the various kinds, especially of rare forms. 

(I.) Number, (ii.) Gender, and (m.) Case. 

(I.) Number; ex.: crisis, crises; virtuoso, virtuosi ; 
cherub, cherubim, 

(II.) Gender ; ex. : /ox, vixen ; wizard, witch ; 
gafftr, gammer. 

(m.) Case; ex. : For goodness'* sake ; James* watch. 

85. Give a list of the chief irregularities which occur 
in the inflexion of nouns. 

8<*. Point out the nouns in apposition in the 
following clauses: (a) *' After the short reign of her 
half-sister Mary, the Princess Elizabeth succeeded to 
the throne." (i) " Caesar, the Roman Emperor, invades 
Brltian." (c)" This is a play of Shakespeare*s, the great 
English dramatist." State the rule relating to the 
possessive case of nouns in apposition which is illus- 
trated by the last sentence. 

(a) Half-sister in apposition with Mary, and Princess 
with Elizabeth, (i) Roman Emperor, (c) Great 
English dramatist. 

Rule : The sign of the possessive ('«) should be added 
to the last word ; but if the explanatory term consists 
of several words (as in this case), or if there be more 
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explanatory terms than one, the *8 should be added to 
the first word. 

87. What class of douds forms the possessive plural 
by the suflSx '«. 

Those Douus whose nominative plural does not 
terminate in «, as, men, men*9. 

88. Rule of Syntax : 

When two nouns come together, the one denoting 
possession in relation to the other, the first is put in 
the possessive case, as, Mary's pen! 

Note. — The possessive case is sometimes used alone, 
the second noun being understood, as, '^ He went to the 
dentist's," ».^., the dentist's shop. 

89. Rule of Syntax : 

Two singular nouns as subject, connected by or, or 
nor, will have the verb in the singular, as, " John or 
Thomas has done this." 

90. When a noun, followed by a participle, stands 
alone in a sentence, without governing or bein^ 
governed by any other words, the noun is said to be in 
the nominative absolute, as, '^ Spring coming, the 
swallows appear.'* 

N.6. — In analysis, treat this as an adverbial 
sentence. 

91. What is meant by a Nominative of Address ? 

A noun used after the interjection ' 0,' as, " Death, 
where is thy sting T " 

92. What are the abstract nouns derived from the 
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following words: iteal, deep, king, marry, brilliant^ 
enchant^ poet, felon, lord, good, man, human* 

Stealth, depth, kingdom, marriage, brilliancy, en- 
chantment, poetry, felony, lordship, goodness, mankind, 
humanity. 

93. Give a list of the forms of diminutives in 
English, with examples. 

(i.) By changing the root vowel, as, cat, kit. 

(ii.) By changing the consonant, as, dike, difch. 
(ill.) By changing the root vowel and consonant, as, 
cock, chick. 

(iv.) By adding suffixes, as, ling, kin, ock, let (Saxon) ; 
aster, cule, icle (Latin) ; isk (Greek) ; as, dear, Adxling ; 
lamb, lambArm; hill, hilWA;; stream, stream/e^; poet, 
poeta«/^r; animal, ^.mmaXcule\ part, parttc/^; aster, 
astenxA:. 

94 Classify the following nouns, and introduce them 
into sentences : — Brightness^ Nation, Strength^ Folly, 
India, The Indies, Canada, The Plantagenets, Easter. 

Brightness (Abs. qual.). The brightness of the 
electric light. 

Nation (Com. coll.) Nation shall rise against nation. 

Strength (Abs. qual.). Samson's strength was mar- 
vellous 

Folly (Abs. qual.). The boy's folly was remarkable. 

India (Proper). India is a fine country. 

The Indies (Proper) The Indies are remote from 
Europe. 

Canada (Proper). Canada belongs to England. 

The Plantagenets (Proper). The Plantagenets once 
ruled over England. 

Easter (Proper). We have holidays at Easter. 
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95. Comment on the following: — Rosebusliy Fool- 
kardtfy Portmanteau^ DaUy^ Shamefaced^ Nightingale. 

Rosebush. This word consists of two nouns : the 
first (rose) in the genitive case, and both nouns are 
accented, see Question 44. 

Foolhardy- This word consists of a noun and an 
adjective, and the accent falls upon both words, because 
like the last word {Ro9ebmh\ distinct pronounciatiou 
without it is impossible. 

Poitmanteaua This word consists of a verb and 
a noun, and its accent follows the general rule, the 
word port marking the difference. 

Daisy (Day's eye). This compound appears as a 
derivative owing to the apparent incompleteness of the 
final y. 

Shamefaced. This word is not really a compound 
(Shame/a*<, t.^., protected by shame). 

ZTlghtingale. (Ger: Song by night). The two 
words, night and gale are connected by the letters in 
instead of the hyphen, or being joined together. (Com- 
pare, Black-a-moor.) 

96. Name some compounds which appear or are 
almost incomplete. 

jlfi^eed, kingcibm, friend«Atp, care/^M. The italic 
syllables had originally distinct meanings. Naught (ne 
ought), Verdict (vere dictum), Bachelor (Bas chevalier 
*a lower knight'), Biscuit (Lat. Bis coctus), Curfew 
(couvre few), Frankincense (incense freely offered). 
Crayfish (Fr. Ecrivisse), Loadstone (leading stone), 
Wiseacre (Ger. weissager). Fulsome (foul or filthsome), 
Beefeaters (buffetiers). Country-dance (Fr. contre-dance). 
Kickshaws (quelques choses), Quandary (quand aurai 
je t). Vinegar {vin aigre). 
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Note. — ^As many of the above elements are not found 
as distinct words in our language, they are hardly 
English compounds. 

97. How are derived nouns formed ? 

A, from other nouns, B, from adjectives, C, from 
verbs. 

A. (i.) By Prefixes, as :— 

dis — ofistaste, dis^rooiy clMfavour. 

un — unrest, unbelief. 

mis — wwconduct, iwwrule, mischief, 
(ii.) By SuflSxes, as :— 

dom — Idngdam^ seifdom, dvikedom. 

ship — king'^t;?, lordshipy friend^^t;?. 

hood — knighthood, msLiihood, hahyhood* 

red— kindr^rf, hatred. 

age— bonda^tf, villeii^tf, herba^^. 

yer — sawy^, lawyer. 

try— pan/ry (Fr. pain), poul/ry (Fr. poule). 

y — smithy, folly, baby, daddy. 

kin— Pipifctn, lambAtn, PerAfn (PeterArtn, or little 
Peter). 

ling— duck/iny, gOBling (a little goose). 

ock — bulWA:, hillocA:, paddock. 

B, By SuflSxes : — 

ness — dearneM, redn^M, goodn^M, weakness. 

dom — msdom^ freedom. 

hood — ^hardy, hardiAood^ likely, likelihood. 

ard— drunkcird, dullard, sluggard. 

ry or ery — finery, bravery, pleaantry, cookery. 

C. (I.) By a change in the vowel sound, as, bind, bond ; 

sing, song ; feed, food, 
(ii.) By a modification of the final consonant, as, dig, 
ditch; prove, proof ; gird, girth. 
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(m.) By a change of both vowel sound and consonant, 
as, dig, dike ; bake, batch ; wake, watch. 

(IV.) By Suffixes, as, ^r, or, sler^ ee^ ard, terj age^ y, 
and, merit, 

er — find, finder; send, sender. 

or — sail, sailor; audit, auditor. 

ster — pun, pun^^^r ; trick, trickster. 

ee — refer, refer^g ; assign, assign^^. 

ard — cow, cowarrf; lag, laggarrf. 

ter— laugh, laugh^^r ; slay, slaughter. 

age — coin, coina^^ ; stew, stewo^^. 

y — deliver, delivery ; recover, recovery. 

ment — arrange, arraugem«?i/ ; defile, defilem^??^ 

98. Mention some nouns that are formed directly 
from verbs, merely by a change of accent. 



To exp<5rt 
To aflfut . 
To reUl 
To project 
To oonYict 



An export. 
An affix. 


To protest 
To accent 


A rebel. 


To attribute 


A prdject. 
A cdnyict. 


To subj^t 
To torment 



A protest. 
An accent. 
An Attribute. 
A sCibject. 
a t(5mmet. 



99. Mention five suflixes of Teutonic origin, and four 
of Latin origin, by means of which nouns may be 
formed. 



Teutonic, 
er — sing-er. 
ar — li-an 
ard — dnmk-ard, 
ster — pun-*^tfr. 
ess — seamstr-eM. 



ItaHn, 
tor— audit-or. 
trix — execu-ffir. 
ary — comment-ary. 
cule — animal-c«^. 



Note. — ^AU the above signify the agent or doer. 

100. Mention the chief terminations of Diminutives 
with examples. 

See quest. 93. 
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101. Name two suffixes of French and one of Italian 
origin. 

eer — auctionf»^r, French (agent or person), 
ee — legatee, French (agent or person), 
aster— poeta^/^, Italian (Diminutive). 

102. Name a few suffixes of Greek origin. 

an — Musici^m (agent or person). 

ist — SophtX „ „ „ 

ite — Israeli/^ „ „ „ 

isk — Asteri^A iDiminutive). 

e or 3'— Epitome, anarchy (abstract ideas). 

sm — Deism „ „ 

ic, ics — Arithmetic, Fhysics „ „ 

ma— Panoraw/i „ „ 

sis — Hypothem „ „ 

103. Give examples of Adjectives used as Nouns. 

Good^ guilty^ wue^/oolishy happy ^ subject^ individuaL 
As: — Much good, The^t/i7/y will be punished. The wise 
are respected. The foolish are despised. The happy 
are envied. A subjecVs duties. Many individuals. 

104. Give examples of Abstract Nouns derived from 
Adjectives. 



height from 


high. 


length „ 


long. 


boldness „ 


bold. 


strength „ 


strong. 


truth „ 


true. 


wisdom ^ 


wise. 


whiteness „ 


white. 


foUy 


foolish. 



105. Distinguish between the Direct and the 
Indirect object. 

The Direct Object is the simple direct completion of 
the Predicate, as, "Post this letter'^ 
The Indirect Object is a second object which some- 



Weure . 


. web. 


Bake . 


. baker. 


Freeze . 


. frost. 


See 


. sight. 


Give . 


. gift. 


Thriye . 


. thrift. 
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times follows a Transitive verb, and has to or /or 
exi ressed or understood before it, as, I gave you a book, 
t>., to yon. 

The Direct object corresponds to the Accusative Case. 

The Indirect „ „ „ „ Dative » 

106. Derive Nouns from the following verbs — 

Bless . . bliss. 

Stick . . stitch, 

knit . . net. 

Smite . . smith. 

Thieve . . theft. 

Cleave . . cleft 

107. Give examples of words with different meanings 
according to their accent — 

August (month). August (venerable). Cdmpact 
(treaty). Compact (close). Desert (wilderness). Desert 
(merit). Invalid (not valid), invalid (weakly person). 
Minute (60 sees.). Minute (small) 

108. Classify the following Nouns — 

Proper. Victoria, Robert, Csesar, Wellington, 
Napoleon, Nelson, London, Bucephalus, Jumbo, Spain, 
Easter. 

Common, (a) Class names — Knife, conqueror, key, 
book, inkstand, desk, paper, chair, hatchet, pocket, dish, 
river. 

{b) Collective names — Flock,army, nation,parliament, 
public, herd, clergy, council, mob. 

{c) Names of materials — Snow, hail, ice, rain, bread, 
butter, gold, silver, hay, corn, grass. 

(rf) Names of measure, &c. — Pound, stone, ton, ounce, 
yard, inch, four, mile, a dozen, a score, a brace. 

Abstract. {a) Names of qualities— Goodness, 
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knowledge, benevolence, hardness, prudence, justice, 
hope, excess. 

(J) Names of actions — Flight, step, march, hunt, dance, 
jump, ride, rest. 

(c) Names — Sleep, dream, life, death, health, warmth, 
summer, twilight, darkness, light, day. 

109. Whatdo you understand by ''Cognate Objects ?" 

When Nouns in the Objective case follow Intransitive 
verbs of a kindred meaning, as, He ran a race. Stephen 
died the death of a martyr. The people sang a song of 
thanksgiving. 

110. What do you understand by a "Factitive 
Object?" 

Some transitive verbs take two Objects, one being 
the Direct Object, and the other the supine form * to be ' 
understood before it, as, They made him a grocer, «.«., 
they made him (to be) a grocer. 

111. What does the Genitive Case indicate? 

Primarily it indicates origin^ and as origin often 
creates possession, it is frequently called the possessive 
case— Ex. : The sun's rays. It also indicates qtmlity 
belonging to a substance, as. He had arms of iron and 
feet of clay. 

It has a double force, (i.) The Attributive genitive 
which indicates some quality of the noun on which it 
is dependent, and (il) The Objective Genitive, which 
expresses the object of some feeling or action^ as. 
The king's murderers. 

112. ** The Persecution of the Rebels.'' Is this an 
instance of an Objective or Subjective Genitive ? Give 
other examples of each. 
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Objective Genitive, also the following :— 
«The King's rebels," '*The love of fame/' "The 
lading of books." 

Subjective Genitive, as : — " Some men can botanize 
on their mothers' graves," " The child is the father of 
the man," " To make a virtue of necessity," 

113. Name the force of each of the following 
genitiyes. 

" A man of Kent,*' Partitive in force— one of the men 
inhabiting Kent. 

" A man of wealth," Attributive (Possession) to the; 
adjective wealthy, t.e,, a wealthy man. 

" The love of money," cause or origin (Objective), 
money is the cause ofthe love. 

"A man's property" is employed in its true sense of 
ownership. The money belonging to a man. 

** A man's slanderer." The noun, man's, expresses 
the object at which the slanderer alms — Compare, 
" The King's rebels." 

" A jewel of a woman " — a colloquial form of denot- 
ing quality. Compare, ** A brute of a dog, a 
scamp, a fellow." — denoting respectively a woman who 
is a jewel ; a brute of the dog kind ; a fellow who is a 
scamp, &c. 

114. What case is the following, "Of heaven he 
spoke." 

Here * of* is a preposition, expressing reference about 
or concerning ^heaven.' Hence it has an objective 
meaning. 

*0f' is the (syntactical) prepositional complement of 
the intransitive verb * spoke ' and governs * heaven ' in 
the Objective Case. 
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115. Account for the present form of the genitive 
case in English, ** A gate which opened to thetn of his 
own accord " (Acts xii. 10). Why is his used instead 
of Us ? Discuss the form its. 

In English we have two forms for the genitive or 
possessive case. 

(I.) The case ending "*," of A.S. origin. 

(II.) The other of Norman origin, and substituting 
for the case ending the preposition ^ofJ 

*//w' was formerly used for the neuter as well as 
for the masculine. * 7/.9,' formerly ' hit^ is part of the 
A.8. article, and was originally a demonstrative 
pronoun, and is of comparatively modern origin (only 
lound once in the Bible, Lev. xxv. 5). 

116. What is the genitive Singular and the Plural of 
son-in-law ? 

Singular: Son-in-law's. Plural: Sons-in-law's. 

117. Rules of Syntax. 

(l) If there are two nominatives connected by or, one 

singular and the other plural, the verb will 

agree with the plural, as, The carpenter or the 

masons have done this work. 

(n.) A noun or pronoun standing in apposition to 

another noun or pronoun, is in the same case 

with it, as, William the Conqueror died in 1087. 

(m.) The Cognate nouns before and after the verb 

^ to bei are in apposition with each other, as, / am a 

hoy. 

118. How does the formation of Case and Number 
differ in Compound nouns ? 

See questions 40 and 83. 
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119. Distinguish between detestation and abhorrence. 

Detestation is the earnest dislike which compels us 
to * bear untness* against the thing we condemn. 

Abhorrence, ^ shrinks shuddering back' from some 
object of terror or disgust. 

120. Mention some of the chief affixes. 

Affixes forming nouns : 

A. — Nouns signifying an agent or person. 

I.— SAXON. 
DERIVED FROM VERBS. 



ar — as lie, liar. 

ard — as drink, drunkard, 

art — as brag, braggart. 



or—as sail, sailor. 

ster — as pun, pun^^r. 

ee — (French) grant, grante#. 



DERIVED FROM NOUNS. 



ees — as pnnce, -grmcess. 
ier — as brigade, brigadier. 



yer — as law, lawyer. 

eer — (French) auction, auctioneer. 



II. — ^LATIN. 



ant — as assist, assistanf. 
ory — ^as deposit, depo8it<>ry. 
ent — as depend, dependent. 



sor — as profess, profeseor. 
tor — as audit, auditor, 
trix — as execute, execu^rur. 



lan — as music, musioan. 

ast — as enthusiasm, enthusiae^. 



III. — GREEK. 

ist — as art, artie^. 
ite— as Israel, Israelite. 



B. — Abstract nouns implying state, condition, 
action, &c. 



I.— SAXON. 
DERIVED FROM VERBS. 



age — as bind, bondage, 
red — as hate, hatred, 
tb— as grow, grow^A. 



t — as guile, guilt. 

ter — as laugh, laughter. 
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DERIVED FROM NOUNS. 



ship — as friend, biendship, 
hood — as man, mtmhood, 
ery — as slaye, slaycry. 
rick — as bishop, bishopncAr. 



head — as God, Godhead, 
dom^as king, king^^om. 
7 — as smith, smithy, 
try — (French • pain ') pantry. 



DERIVED FROM ADJECTIVES. 

dom — as free, freedom. \ ness — as white, whiteneM. 

7 — as honest, honesty. 

II.— LATIN. 



ar7 — as comment, commentary. 
hcy — as conspire, conspiracy, 
ance — as attend, attenaance. 
ence — as depend, dependaiice. 
enc7— as dement, clemency. 



ice— as just, justice, 
ion — as intend, intention, 
ment — as refine, refinement, 
ty — as noyel, noTelfy. 
ure — as expose, exposure. 



IIL— GREEK. 

ic — as mnse, music. | ism — as hero, heroif m. 

7— as monarch, monarchy. 

C. — ^Nouns denoting Instruments. 

SAXON. 

el — as shoTe, tihovel, | et — as hatch, hatched. 

le— as gird, gird^. 

D. — Nouns forming Augmentatives. 

I.— SAXON. 

ard — as dote, dotari. | art — as brag, braggart. 

er — as mine, miner. 

II. — ITALIAN. 

oon — as ball, balloon, bassoon, cartoon, 
one or ion — as billion, million, trombone. 
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E.— Nouns forming Augmentatives. 



I.— SAXON. 



flower, floweref. 
let— as stream, stream^e^. 
ling — as duck, duckling. 



kin, as lamb, lambKii. 
ock — as bill, hillocAr. 
y — as dad, daddy. 



II.— LATIN. 



aster (Ital.) — ^as poet, ^poettuter. 
cule^as animal, animalc«2e. 



icle^as part, parttcZ^. 
ule — as globe, globule. 



121. Name three prefixes which form nouns. 

(I.) dis, as, distskstdf distaYOuVy disipvoof. 

(ii.) over, as, overcoeA, oversow. 

(III.) mis, as, misdeed^ mt^trust, misconduct. 

122. Mention some of the chief Prefixes. 



SAXON PREFIXES. 



A<^in, as a-bed, in bed. 
A— on, as a- shore, on shore. 
'Be — ^tomake, as he-dim, to make 

dim. 
Bj — ^near, as &y-path, near path. 
En— in, as en-clos«, to close in, 
Em — in, as em-bolden, to make 

bold in, 
]Por — negatiye, as /or-bid, to bid 

not. 
Pore — before, as ^re-teU, to tell 

before. 
Im — make, as fi»-bitter, to make 

bitter, 
liid — ^middle, as mie^-way, middle 

way. 
Miss — wrong, as mt«-lead, to lead 

wronff, 
N— not, as n-eyer, not eyer. 



Out — ^beyond, as o«^-run, to run 

beifond. 
Off— source, as o^-shoot, to shoot 

of. 
Oyer— above, as o«cr-coat, a coat 

above. 
Tin— not, (adj. or ady.) as «fi-true, 

not true. 
Un — undoing, (verb) as fm-tie, 

the reverse of tying. 
To — this, as ^o-day, this day. 
Twi— two, as ^wi-light, two lights. 
Up — upwards, as tfp-right, to hold 

up. 
With — against, as unV^-stand, to 

stand against. 
Under — beneath, as underAay, to 

lay beneath. 
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LATIN PREFIXES. 



A — from, as a- vert, to turn from. 

Abs — from, as abs'tr&ct, to draw 
from, 

Ab — from, as ai-hor, to turn from. 

Ad— to, as ad-Y&rtf to turn to, 

Ao — to, as ac-cept, to take to, 

Af— to, as a/'-fluence, a flowing to. 

Ag — to, as a^-gravate, to make 
heavy to. 

Al — to, as aZ-luvial, washed down 
to. 

4-n — to, as a»-nul, to bring to 
nothing. 

Ap — to, as fljp-peal, to call to. 

j^P — to, as ar-rogate, to seek more 
power to. 

^8 — to, as a«-8ume, to take to. 

At — to, as a^-tract, to draw to. 

Am— round, as aw-putate, to cut 
round. 

Ante — before, as a»^e-date, to 
date before. 

Anti — before, as anti-Chriat, he- 
fore Christ, (the man of sin). 

3ene — well, as bene-^i, well done. 

iBi bis — two, as Jt-ped, two feet. 

Circum — round, as ciVc«m-vent, 
reach round (deceive), 

Ck) — with or together, as co- 
opprate, to work with, 

iCon — vith or together, as con- 
nect, to iom with. 

Com — with or together, as com- 
pound, to mix toith. 

Col — with or together, as col- 
league, league with. 

Cog — with or together, as con- 
nate, bom with (related). 

Coi._-vyith or together, as cor- 
rupt, spoil with. 

Cis— on this side, as cts-alpine, 
on this side of the Alps.- 

Contra— against, as co;»^ra-dict, 
to speak against. 



De— down, as rfe-duce, to draw 
down. 

Dis — apart, as (2t>-lodge, to driye 

apart, 
Di — apart, as rfi-verge, to depart 

from. 
Dif— apart, as dif-ter, to carry 

from (vary). 
E — out of, as e-ject, to throw out. 
Ef — out of, as efface, to rub out. 
Ex — out of, as «c-port, to carrj 

out. 
Equi — equally, as equi-nox, equal 

nights. 
Em — on, as ew-pannel, to put on 

the list (as a juror). 
Extra — beyond, as ear^ra-ordinary, 

beyond the ordinary. 
In (verb)— in or into, as 2»-duct, 

to lead into. 
Im (verb) — in or into, as iw-port, 

to carry in. 
II (verb) — in or into, as iMumin^, 

to make light in. 
Ir — in or into, as tr-rigate, to let 

water in. 
In (adj.) — ^not, as t»-elegant, not 

elegant. 
Ig — not, as t^-noble, not noble. 
Il^-not, as iZ-liberaJ, not liberal. 
Im-— not, as im -mortal, »o^ mortal. 
Ir — not, as i>-revocable,.»o^ to be 

called back. 
Inter. — between, as interAnde, be- 

tween play. 
Intro — within, as «»^ro-duce, to 

lead within. 
Juxta — near to, as^iw^a-position, 

placed near to. 
Non— not, as non-sense, not sense. 
Ob — against, as oi-ject, to wagis 

against. 
Obs — against, as oJ*-truct, to 

block against. 
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Of— Aguntt, as of-ftr, to bring 

rngtSmtt. 
Op — •gaintt, as exponent, placed 

mgmmtt. 
Oo— asaiiist, as oe-enr, to ran 

oga/inH, 
Tur^fot, as pardofOf to gire 

for. 
Per-*^hxoiigh, as jper-rade, to go 

Pel-^tiurough, as pelAumd, shin- 
ing tiroujfh (dear.) 
Post— after, as pof^pone, to place 

after. 
Pro before, as jpre-ordain, to 

ordain before, 
r t' jpter — past, as pr^^er-natnral, 

poet nature. 
Psne— almost, as jpen-insola, 

aHm^et an idand. 
Pro— forth, as |>ro-jeot, to throw 

foHh. 
Be~>back, as f*6-mit, to send 

haeh, 
Betro— backwards, as re^ro-grade, 

going htiehwarde, 
Se— apart, asfe-dnde, shut opor^. 
Sine— without, as niM-oure, wUh' 

on^oare. 



Sin^witiiont, as ««»-eere, wUh* 

out wax or mixture (real). 
Sim— ^thout, as SM»-ple, wUkoiti 

fold. 
Sub— under, as tuft-scribe, to 

write iMKltfr. 
Su — under, as m-speot, to look 

wader. 
Suf — under, as n^-fice, to make 

under. 
Sue — ^under, as Mo-oour, to run 

under. 
Sur— under, as Jur-TiTc, to lire 

under. 
Sua — ^under, as «flt#-pend, to hang 

under. 
Sug — ^under, as M(^-gest, to pnn 

posewM^. 
Sup— ^under, as nip-pose, to plaoa 

under. 
Subtei>— >underneath, as enbter- 

fu^e, a fljing wndemeaih (a 

shift). 
Super — oyer, as tiipsr-fluons, a 

flowing over. 
Trans — across, as ^onf-port, to 

carry acrose. 
Ultra — ^beyond, as n^o-liberal, 

over liberaL 
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A— not, as a-morphous, no form. 
An — ^not, as on-arohy, no chief. 
Alio— other, as oZi^-pathy, other 

feelings. 
Amphi— both, as ompM'-bious, 

hoih liyes. 
Ambi— both, as omfti-dexterous, 

dlerer with both hands. 
Ana — ^up, as ono-tomy, to cut up, 
Anti — against, as oj^K-pathy, a 

feeling against. 
Ant — against, as antarctic, 

againti the north. 



Apo— from, as opo^M, yV*(Mii the 
earth. 

Arch — chief, as archangel, chief 
angel. 

Auto-^self, as ow^o-biography, 
writings by one's self. 

Di — ^two, as (^'-ploma, twice 
folded. 

Cata — down, as oa^rrh, a flow- 
ing down. 

Dia — ^through, as (IJa-meter, 
measure through. 

En — ^in, as ^n-grare, to carye in. 

E 
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Em — ^in, as em-bottle, to put in 

bottle. 
Cheir — flesh, as cheir'Ugeoji,flesh 

operator (surgeon.) 
Epi — upon, as ejpi-ttaphf upon a 

stone. 
Ex — out of, as J^or-oduB, depart 

out of. 
Eu — ^well, as en-phony, sounding 

well. 
Homo— like, as JJomeo-pathj, 

tame feelmgs. 
Hemi — ^half, as hemv-Bphere, half 

a sphere. 
Hetero — different, as hetero-gO' 

neous, different kind. 
Hyper — oyer, as ^^er-critical, 

over criticaJ. 
Hypo — imder, as Ayjpo-thesis, 

placed under. 
Mono — one, as mono-Uth., one 

stone. 



Mes — between, as me«-enteries, 

between the intestines. 
Meta — change, as metamorpho- 
sis, change of fonn. 
Pan — ^all, as Pan-theism, all is 

God. 
Para — beside, as ^ora-llel, nde 

hy side. 
Peri*- round, as j7eW-meter, mea* 

sure round. 
Syn— with, as jryn-chronal, with 

(same) time. 
Syl — ^with, as eyMogism, with 

the subjects. 
Sym — with, as eym-pathy, a 

feeling with, 
Sy— with, as «y-stem, wiik a 

stem. 
U — no, as ZT'-topia, the kingdom 

of Prinoe no-palace. 
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1. Define an Adjective and derive the word. 

An Adjective (Lat. Adjectivus, * capable cf being 
attached to something ') is a word added to a noun, in 
order, to mark or distinguish it more accurately. 

2. Classify the Adjectives. 

(i.) Qudlity, as, white, long. 

(ii.) Qiiantityy as, twenty, each, much. 

(ill.) Distinctloiiy as, a, the, this, that. 

4. How may Adjectives of quality be divided? 

Into three parts : — 

(i.) SensiUCy as, black. 

(ii.) Comparativey as, short. 

(hi.) Relationaly as, delightful. 

4. How may Adjectives of quantity be divided ? 

Into four parts : — 
(i.) Definite numeraly as, ten. 
(ii.) Indefinite numeraly as, any. 
(ill.) Distributive numeraly as, every. 
(TV.) Quantityy as, applied to measure or 
materialy as, much. 

5. — Define (i.), sensible ; (ii.), comparative ; (ill.)i 

E 2 
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relational; (IV.), definite; (v.), indefinite; (vi.), dis- 
tributive numeral adjectives. 

(i.) Those which come directly under the cognisance 

of the senses, as, running water. 
(II.) Those used for comparing things with .other 

things, as, a hmg walk. 
(ill.) Those which express a relation that any given 

object holds to ourselves or others, as, a daily 

newspaper, 
(iv.) Those which denote an exact number, as, ten 

boys, 
(y.) Those which dp not denote an exact number, as, 

liome boys, 
(vi.) Those which point out a number of objects 

individually, as, each boy. 

6. Explain the terms: — ^Article, definite, indefinite, 
oommon adjective, proper adjective, and participial 
adjective. 

Article (Lat. Articulus, ^ a joint') is a word placed 
before a noun, and points out which of the things, for 
which the noun is a name, is spoken of. 

Definite, defined or marked, is applied to the 
particular thing or things alluded to. 

Indefinite, not defined or marked ; used when we 
are speaking of some one thing out of a class. 

Common adjective, denotes a property non- 
restrictive, as, white. 

Proper adjective, used in a restrictive sense, as, 
American. 

.Participial adjective is a participle used as an 
adjective, as, amusing. 

7. Does the adjective admit of Inflexion ? 
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Tes, in respect to its degrees of comparison (posftivey 
comparatiye, and superlative). 

8. Give rules for the use and formation of the degrees 
of comparison. 

The FositiTe is used to point out some quality or 
attribute of the noun, as, a black cat, a loving child. 

The Comparatiye is used to show that one thing 
or set of things, possesses a certain quality in a greater 
or lower degree than another thing, or set of things, 
and is formed by adding r or ^ to the positive, as, 
wise, wiser ; strong, stronger ; or by prefixing more or 
less, as, more religious, less religious. 

The Superlative is used to show that a certain 
thing, or set of things, possesses some quality in a 
greater or lower degree than any other of the class to 
which it belongs, and is formed by adding st or est to 
the positive, as, wise, wise«^ / strong, ebron^^est ; or by 
prefixing most or least, as, mx>st religious, least religious. 

Note. — Many grammarians do not consider that the 
prefixes * more * and * most,* * less * and * least,' form the 
comparative and superlative degrees of the simple 
adjective, as they do not answer strictly to the definition 
of those degrees. 

9. When is the final consonant to be doubled ? 

When it follows a single vowel, as, hot, hotter, 
hottest, sad, sadeter, sadetest. 

10. What is the origin of the * er ' and * est^f 

Er is derived from the Anglo-Saxon re. 

Est „ „ „ „ „ est or ast. 

11. Adjectives of two syllables having certain termi- 
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nations may be compared without the use of more and 
most. Name these terminations, and give two examples 
of each. 

(I.) y, as, happy, merry. 

(n.) er, as, tender, slender. 

(m.) ble, as, noble, humble. 

Note. — ^AU other adjectives of two or more syllables 
must be compared by the prefixes. 

12. Is there any other mode of expressing the 
Superlative ? 

Yes, a mode borrowed from the Hebrew, as, * King of 
Kings,' *Lord of Lords,' *book of books.* 

13. Explain the use of the Comparison of Adjectives. 

It enables us to indicate whether one thing, or set of 
things, possesses some quality or attribute in a greater, 
lower, greatest or lowest degree, than any other thing 
or set of things. 

14. Which is the older method of comparing 
adjectives ? > 

By Inflection. It dates from the Anglo-Saxon period. 

15. In comparing Adjectives of two syllables ending 
in y, what change takes place ? 

The y is changed into i, as, merry, merner. 
Note. — One syllable, the y remains unchanged, as, gay, 
gayer. 

16. By what means is diminution of quality ex- 
pressed ? 

(l.) By prefixing less or least to the Positive, 
(n.) By affixing ish (Sax.), or sub (Lat.) to the 
positive, as, red, less red, whitisA, ^wft-examiner, 5tt6-acid. 
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17. Distinguisli between ish and like. 

Ish (Anglo-Saxon) has an outside qualil^y as, reddisA. 
Like or Ly (Anglo-Saxon ' lie ') has an inside quality, 
aSy live/y. 

18. Explain (L) Cardinal, (n.) Ordinal, (m.) Demon- 
strative, and (IV.) Participial Adjectives. 

(i.) Cardinal numbers show how many, as two, 

(n.) Ordinal numbers express the rank or order, as 
second. 

(m.) Those which point out, as this^ that, these, those. 

(IV.) Participles used as adjectives, as, a loving child, 
a singing bird. 

19. Remark on the word ' innermost/ 

The suflSx *most' is a double superlative ending, 
compounded of the two endings * ema and * ost,' hence 
this is an example of a double superlative. 

20. Mention (a) some comparatives that are irregular, 
and (b) state what adjectives do not admit of comparison. 

(a) Worse, fartlier, less, more, 

(b) Those which from their nature do not admit of 
any variation of increase or diminution — such as the 
Distinguishing adjectives; the Definite and 
Indefinite numerals ; those formed from names of ma- 
terials, as, woollen, wooden, &c. ; shape, as, oblong, square, 
circular, &c. Proper adjectives, as Asiatic, British, 
&c., and those of quality, such as, daily, dead, empty, 
hvman, living, &c. 

21. Mention some Adjectives that do not properly 
admit of comparison. 
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True, perfect, universal, chief, extreme, square, 
wooden, fluid, almighty, fulL 

22. Do any of the above ever admit of superlative 
form ? If so, give examples. 

Yes. The extreniest poverty, the house was fidUr to- 
night ; a more j7^ec^ knowledge, 2l most perfect imiixAiGiL 
In these examples, it must be taken that the original 

Sositive forms do not really express the highest possible 
egree of quality, thus extreme^ means great or high, 
therefore we may say, * the extremest poverty,' (i.e., the 
greatest poverty) \ fully means comparatively full, but not 
so well filled as the house could be ; perfect imitation 
must be taken as a good imitation, while most perfect 
imitation expresses the best possible imitation. 

23. Mention instances of double Comparatives and 
Superlatives. Are ' most wisest ' and ' most perfect ' 
equally objectionable ? 

*More kinder,' *most unkindest.* * Hindmost,' 
* nearer' (near is the comparative of the Anglo-Saxon 
neah) ' innermost.' ' Former,' ' foremost ' (Former is a 
comparative formed from the Anglo-Saxon superlative 
forma,) * Most wisest ' is doubly inaccurate— in thought 
and in form. * Most perfect ' is inaccurate in thought 
rather than in expression. 

24. How do the Adjectives inferior ^ superior, interior, 
exterior^ &c^ di£fer in their use from oilier comparatives f 

These words are of Latin origin, and retain the 
Latin comparative suffix ior; but having in English 
lost their true comparative meaning, they do not take 
tluLn after them, but generally the preposition to. Whra 
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need as nouns they can take a plural, and do not require 
the definite article * the ' before them ; but can be used 
without it ; they may also take the Indefinite * a ' or 
'an' before them, which ordinary adjectives do not 
admit of when used as (abstraef) nouns. They also 
admit of possessive pronouns and other qualifying 
adjectives. Ex. : A superior, that interior, your inferior, 
his superiors, a handsome exterior, inferior to his 
brother. 

25. Give the Positive form of next, worsts last^ mostj 
least, rather, utmost. 

Near, bad, late, many, little^ rathe (early or quicMy), <mt. 

26. Give any adjectives that have two comparatives 
and superlatives. What use do we generally make of 
these two forms ? 

Near — Sup. Nearest (In order of distance). 

„ Next (in order of succession). 
Late — Clomp. Later. Sup. Latest (In order of time). 

„ Latter. „ Last (In order of succession.) 
Old — Comp. Older. Sup. Oldest (Things and animals). 

„ Elder. „ Eldest (Persons only.) 
Far — Comp. Farther. Sup. Farthest (Stationary objects). 

„ Further. „ Furthest(Objects in motion). 

27. Distinguish between Older and Elder. 

Older is used as an ordinary adjective. 

Elder (the comparative of an old word eld) is now used 
to denote, not so much greater age, as the relation 
of precedence, which is a consequence of being 
older. 
Note. — ^Elder cannot be followed by than. 
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28. Write down the Comparative and Superlative 



Of:- 

Pot, 
Sad, 

Gay, 

Free, 

Nigh, 

Near, 

Bad, 

Old, 

Hateful 

Happy, 
Dry, 

Evil, 



Comp, 
sadder, 
gayer, 
freer, 

nigher, | 

nearer, 

worse, 
f older or 
I elder, 
rmore 
1 hateful. 

happier, 

drier, 

worse. 



Sup. 

saddest. 

gayest. 

freest. 

nighest or 
next. 

/> nearest or 
\ next. 

worst. 

oldest or 
eldest. 

most hate- 
ful. 

happiest. 

dnest. 

worst. 



Fo*. 

In, 

Pretty, 
Fore, 

Late, 

Far, 
Forth, \ 
(adv.) I 
Good, 
Little, 
Many, 
Hilly, 

Out, 



Comp. 



■mer. 



8up, 
rinnermotlr 
c orimnort. 



prettier. 


prettiest, 
foremost. 


former, 


later or 


latest or 


latter, 


last. 


fiftrther. 


furthest. 


further, 


furthest. 


better, 


best. 


less. 


least. 


more. 


most. 


more hilly .most hilly. 


outer. 


( outermost 
X or utmost 



29. Rule of Syntax. 

In comparing two objects, the comparative degree 
should be used, as : Of London and Paris, the former is 
the wealthier (not wealthiest). 

Note. — Avoid using double comparatives and super- 
latives. 



30. What word does the comparative degree and 
comparative forms, such as rather^ else^ elsewhere, &c., 
require after them ? 

The word thaiiy as, Eather than they. His conduct 
is nothing else than dishonesty. Elsewhere than here. 
The self-invited guest was no other than King James. 

31. Explain the forms of the words i-^better, hett ; 
worse, worst ; less, least. 

Better. Derived from the A. S. Positive Bet. A 
word still used in the dialect of Herefordshire. 
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Best, is a shortened form of Betsh or Betest. 

"Worse. Derived from the A. S. Positive weor 
{bad). 

Worst, is a shortened form of weorst. 

XiOSS. Derived from A. S. Xi3^ Xi3^L The t is 
soften edinto s before the termination se (Lyt^ Lys-se). 

XiOasty is a shortened form of XiytelsU 

32. Comment on mare^ next, near. 

More. In Old English the form was << mioey'' a 

comparative of the root ** mag," (Compare the 
country term "magging," i.e. begging or asking for 
more). 

Best. This word is probably taken by analogy 
from the A. S. word hext (highest). 

Bear. This word is a comparative of the A. S. 
neah. 

Note — Nearer is therefore a double comparative. 

33. Give example of nearest, next, latest, last. 

Bearest (distance). Warwick is the nearest town 
to Leamington. 

Bext (succession). Thenext thin^ to be done is, &c. 

Xiatest (time). The latest date I can name, &c. 

Xiast (succession). We went to a concert last 
evening. 

34. Give examples (a) of nouns used as adjectives, 
and (b) adjectives corresponding to the following 
nouns: — freshness^dearth, wisdom, stupidity, hardihood. 

(a.) Gold, silver, iron^ hospital. As, a gold watch, 
a silver spoon, an iron ship, a hospital surgeon. 
(&.) Fresh, dear, unse^ stupid, hardy. 
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35. Form adjectives from the foUowing words, and 
write a suitable noun after each of them i-^BighU <^- 
dom, ridicule^ audacily, persuade, candour, tyrant, 
reality, foot^ method, miracle, vice, price, fool, swampy 
stone, trouble, disaster, Jire, and courage. 

B]j;ht — a righteous man. 
Wisdom — a vjite person. 
BidiC1lle-*-& ridiculous tale. 
Audacity — &n <md<iciou8 thief. 
Persuade— *a persuasive argu- 
ment. 
Candour — a candid answer, 
^rant — o. tyrannical act. 
Beality— a real BtoTj, 
Foot — & footsore trayeUer. 
Method — a methodical boy. 



miraculous oooax' 
rence. 
Vice — a vicious animal. 
Price — a precious gift. 
Fool-^fooUsh chiM. 
Swamp — swampy ground. 
Stone — a stony beach. 
Trouble— a troublesome tooth. 
Disaster — a disastrous fire. 
Fire — ^ fiery comet. 
Courage — a courageous girL 



36. When do adjectives admit of a plural ? 
When they are used as substantives, as: The 

Superlattvesy Pasfiives, Actives, &c. 

Note. — The substantives are omitted by ellipsis. 

37. Give some examples of compound adjectives : — 
Left-handed, black-eyed, white-washed, sky-blue, pitch- 
dark, wine-bibbing, heart-broken, and two-fold, three- 
fold, manifold, &c. 



38. Distinguish between bold and brave ; drunk and 
drunken ; heavy and weighty. 

Bold is used both in a good and bad sense. 
Brave is used only in a good sense. 
Drunk is the past participle of the verb ''to 
drink." 
Drunken is an adjective. 

is used to qualify concrete nouns. 
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IXTeighty 18 nsed to qualify abstract nouns (weighty 
remark). 

39. Discuss the origin and use of the (so-called) 
Articles. 

The indefinite articles ^* a " and ** an,'' are allied to 
the adjective " one '* (Scotch " ane *'), which is derived 
from tibie Latin numeral adjective nniifl. It must not 
be confounded with the indefinite pronoun ^' one,'' which 
is derived from the Latin homo '* a man/' through the 
French ^ homme " and ^^ on." 

JL is used before a consonant, the aspirate h, or the 
letters " u " and ** o," when the sound of w or y 
precedes it, as, " a useful book," " a one-pound note" 

JLn is used before a vowel, silent h, or before words 
with the h aspirate, provided the accent be not on the 
first syllable of the word, as, *'an historical event.'* 

The is a form of the demonstrative '^ thiSy" derived 
fix)m A. S. Masculine, Se ; Feminine, Seo ; Neuter, 
Thiketm Later on, the Se and Seo were dropped, and 
Thaet become modified into '^ tHe " for all genders. 

The definite article ** the " marks out from a class 
some particular thing or set of things. 

40. What indefinite articles should be used before : — 
European, urn, hour, usurper, end, heiress, history, 
historical, one pound note, useful hook ? 

A ^European, an ^urn, an ^hour, a ^usurper, an ^end, 
an %eiress, a ^history, an historical poem, a ^one-pound 
note, a ^useful book. 

1 U and baying the sound of w or y before them. 

* filent li and Toweb take an* 

* accented on the second syllable. 

41. When should the articles properly be omitted ? 
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(a) Before the names of virtues, vieesy artSy and 
sciences^ abstract qualities, &c., as, Diligence is required* 

(b) Before Inflnitives endiDg in inff, as, Singing 
is pleasant. 

(c) When two or more nouns are taken collectively, 
they are omitted before all except the first, as, a Prophetj 
Priefft, and King. The bread, cheese, and ale. 

(d) When a noun stands for a whole species, as. 
Printing is a useful art. 

(e) When two adjectives are applied to the person, it 
is omitted before the second, as, He is a good and wise 
man. 

42. What is the position of the article with respect to 
the adjective such, or adjectives qualified by the adverbs 
so, too, and all ? 

The article should be placed between the adjective 
and the noun, as, Such an event. So great a trouble. 
Too large a thing. All t/ie week. 

43. Remark on the following : — 

Xmuch (A. S. '' micei;' and aU, A. S. ''eal). These 
words are indefinite numerals relating to number or 
quantity. 

XHany (A. S. '^manig'^), and Several (Lat 
^^separo^^) are indefinite numerals relating only to 
number. 

44. Distinguish between " few," " a few,** and 
" tbe few." 

Few (A. S. "/<?«''), Indefinite nimieral adjective. 
It distinguishes the number of things, and involves a 
denial of their being many, as, Pew were there. 

A Few. — Indefinite numeral adjective. It is used as 
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a nouD, . and admits of a plural verb, and marks out 
tilings from their class, and involves a denial of their 
being noney as A few who were present were in the 
secret. 

The Few is similar to a '^ a few" as regards the 
verb, but is used in a different sense, as, The few who 
were present, &c. (including all). 

45. Distinguish between : another, eacht ^very, either 
otheTy both. 

dflinother is equivalent to ^^ any other, ^^ or " any one 
mare,^ therefore it is etymologically a redundant expres- 
sion, like, each one, any one^ &c. 

Each (A. S. ae, *' one ; " ilk, *^ same ") is applied to 
one of two or more. 

Every (A. S. ever, '^all;'* ich or ilk, ^'each^) is 
applied to one of three or more. 

Either (Anglo-Saxon ''a-ther'' ) is probably "oii^'' 
and the duality sufiBx '* iher " — ^it means " one or the 
other," or ** which of the two you ^please " — it has also 
the meaning of each or both, as, " on either side of the 
river.*' 

Other is a form of the word '* either,*^ and means 
primarily '^one of two" It now takes a plural form, as 
*• other* may think so." 

Both (Ajiglo-Saxon ba-taw) is made up of two forms 
of *^two,^ and is equivalent to ^Uwo-two," or "<fcw 
together'^ 

Note. — The word none is used without a noun. 

46. Distinguish between " only " and " alone!^ 

Only means " that one," and not " another.^ 
Alone means ^' by oneself" 
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47. Distinguish between ^^each other" and ^* one 
another^' 

Each other should be used when only two are 
spoken of, and '^ one another '' when more than two 
are meant ; as, ^' Bighteousness and peace have kissed 
each other." We ought to love one another. 

Note. — This distinction is seldom adhered to, and is 
hardly necessary. 

48. Of what word is " first " the superlative ? 

First is a contraction of ^^ forest" from the Anglo 
Saxon root "/or." 

49. Distinguish between " either " and ** any." 

Either (Anglo-Saxon a-ther) is probably ^^one^* 
and the duality suffix " ther ; " it means ** one or the 
other,*^ or ^^ufhichqf the two you please;" it sometimes 
means *' each " or " both" as " on either side of the 
lake.'' 

Any (Anglo-Saxon aen-ig) is a diminutive of " one.^ 
Hence its exclusive force after words of negative mean- 
ing, as, " without any doubt,*' " scarcely any one.*' 

50. Can you account for the two forms '^ elder and 
older;' " eldest and oldest ? ** 

Older and Oldest are derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon oldor^ an adverb. 

ZSlder and XUdest are derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon aeld-re^ an adjective. 

51. Remark on the forms, ** farther '* and '* far- 
thest:' 

Further and Farthest are derived from the adverb 
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** Forthi^* but there being no adjective in the Positive 
degree except far^ further and furthest were corrupted 
iato farther wnd farthest^ and set down falsely as being 
derivatives from far. 

Forth, (adv.) Further, Furthest, 

Far, (adj.) Farther, Farthest, 

52. Give the derivation of this and that. 

This (also these and those) are formed by the suffix 
of the demonstrative root ca or so (here) added to 
" thi-so,*' "the-so/' "tho-so," {that here). 

That comes from the demonstrative root "ta" 
{there). 

53. Give the derivation of " eleven '* and " twelve." 

ZUeven (0. E. endlevene) is derived from " ein " 
one, and '* levene " ten. 

Twelve (0. E. " twelfe ") is derived from ** twe " 
two, " levene " ten. 

54. Explain the affixes " teen,'' « /y," « <*." 

Teen means ten : thus, fourteen, four and ten. 

Ty (Anglo-Saxon Tig) means a decade, thus sixty = 
six decades. 

Th is the same affix to the ordinal as is noticed in 
Latin and Greek. The ** t " in Latin and Greek by 
Orlmin's Xiaw is changed into th. 

55. What is the proper distinction between an arro- 
gant, a presumptuous, an insolent, a rude, an imperti- 
nent, and a saucy man ? 

These words at first glance seem synonymous, but 

F 
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their difference is easily ascertained by examining their 
roots. 

An arrogant man (Lat. ad-rogo) claims more honour 
than is due to him. 

A presumptuous man (Proe-sumo) takes things 
be/ore he has a right to do so. 

An insolent man {In-solens) violates the customary 
rules of society. 

A rude man (Rudis) describes the behaviour of an 
unlearned man who knows no better. 

An impertinent man {In-pertinent) is one who 
seeks to meddle or to know things that do not belong to 
him. 

A saucy man (Salio) is one who does and says 
stinging pungent things bitter as salt. 

56. Distinguish between the "loathing*' and 
" hatred ; " the '' detestation " and " abhorrence " of a 
thing. 

Xioathing^ (Anglo-Saxon " Lathian ") describes the 
moral dislike^ or nausea^ which is excited by a disagree- 
able object. 

Batred (Anglo Saxon hatian) is the hot displeasure 
which even holy beings may feel against sin. 

Detestation (Lat. de-testor) is the earnest dislike 
which compels us to bear witness against the thing we 
condemn. 

Abhorrence (Lat. Ab-horreo^ to bristle or shudder) 
shrinks shuddering back from some object of terror 
and disgust. 

57. Name the adjectives of Latin derivation cor- 
responding to the following nouns : — 
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Cat 


. feline. 




Beginning 


. initial. 


Seaside , 


. maHne. 




Dog 


. canine. 


Sun 


• 90laT. 




Finger . 


. digital. 


Sheep 


. oryine. 




House . 


. domestic. 


Hand . 


, , manual. 




Light 


. lucid. 


Spring , 
Whale . 


. vernal. 
, cetaceous. 




Nose 
Bun 


. nasal. 
. cursive. 


Ring 


. . awnulose. 




Tooth . 


. dental. 


Eye 


. occular. 




Foot 


. pedal. 


wm 


. testamentary. 


Heart 


. cordial. 


Death 


. mortal. 




Heaven . 


. celestial. 




Ear 


• 


oral. 
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58. Discuss the ezpressioD, " an adjective denotes the 
quality of a noun.*' 

A noun is a name, therefore an adjective does not 
d^iote a quality of a namey but of the thing for 
which the name stands, as, a red rose ; hence this 
expression is inaccurate. 

59. "V^Hiat is the usual position of adjectives in a 
sentence ? 

Before nouns, except when they are qualified by 
some adverbial expression or accompanied by another 
adjective, when they are usually placed after the nouns, 
as, " A boy most just and true ; " *' a student proud of 
his ability." 

60. Give the structure of the adjective : — 

(l) Saxon ItootSy as, good^ bad, long, shorty white^ 
blacky &c. 

(II.) Primary Derivatives (.Sa:roii) are formed: 
(a) By modifying the vowel, as, pride, proud, 

string, strong, 
(Jb) By modifying or adding a consonant, as, 
loathcj loth y four, fourth. 

F 2 
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(c) By modifying both vowel and consonant, as, 

wit J un8e,/lve,Jifth. 

(d) By prefixing a consonant, as, lighty slight, 

deep, steep. 

(m.) Secondary Derivatives are formed by 
Saxon and Latin suffixes. 

61. From what parts of speech are adjectives 
derived f Give examples. 

A.— From nouns. B* — ^From adjectives. C. — ^From 
verbs. 

A. — ^From Nonnfl by the suffixes ed, en, em, eons, 
ish, less, ly, some, y, and ward. 

Ed — as,ragg^rf, wretch^rf, wicked (Par< :formofadj.) 

En — ^as, wood^», lead^», waxen {material.) 

Em — as, southern, northern, western {direction). 

Eons — as, beauteoM*, courteous, ^xieous (full of). 

Ish — as, slavi^A, swinu^, l&omish, Spane^A (rather, or 
likeness) • 

Less — as, heedless, hwless, pitifes^, senseless (with- 
out). 

Ly — ^as, man/y, eartWy, heaven/y, ghost/y (re^ein 
blance). 

Some — as, quarrebowe, troublesome, handsome (pos- 
session of some quality). 

Y — as, fairy, bony, balmy, stormy (adjectival form of 
a noun). 

Ward — as, homet£?ard, southtrarrf, windt£?flrrd (dtrec- 
Hon to a place). 

B.— From other Adjectives. 

(I.) By prefixes, (ii.J by affixes. 

(I.) a — as, alive, aweary. 

nn — as, wnwise, untrue, i/nkind. 
dis — as, disloyoi, e^uobedient. 
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(ii.) ish — as, blackt>A, dulh'^A, smartwA (rather^ 

likeness). 
some — as, lightsome, dark.9om^, weamomc (po«- 

session of some quality). 
ly — as, likely, pure/y, dear/y, loveiy (resenillance, 

Jitness). 
th — as, four/A, fiftA, etc. {numeral affix). 
ty— as, twenty, thir/y, etc. (a decade). 
fold — as, iouv/old (repetition). 

C— From Verbs. 

By sufiSxes, — 

y — as sticky, sundry (Adjectival form of a noun). 

some — as tiresomey irksome, winsome (possession of 
some quality). 

able — as GSitable, hesnable (Adjectival termination). 

tive — as talka/et;^, communica/tVe (Adjectival termi- 
nation). 

62. "The first three," "The three first"— 

are both correct ? 

Tee, but with diflferent meanings. "The three 
first" means either different firsts (for example- 
classes), or it implies the removal of each first, so that 
the second and third each in order may become first. 

"The first three " is generally the more accurate 
phrase, only it implies that there is a second three, 
otherwise it is inadmissible. 

63. Name some suflSxes of Saxon origin. 



Ed "as left-handle^. 
En — as wooden. 
Em — as souther*. 
Erly — as souther^. 
Fold — as iovLT-fold. 
Some — as troublesome. 
Ons — as joy(w*. 



Pul— as truth/«Z. 

Ish — as 'whitish. 

Less — as house^eM. 

Y— as mighty. 

Ly — as loveZy. 

Like — as sw&nlike. 

Ward — as windioard (directioii) 
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64. Name some suflSxes of Latin oririn. 



O' 



Al— as equal. 

An — M human. 

Ant — M elegant. 

Ent — as emin^R^. 

E (preceded by a consonant) — as 

marine. 
Pic — as hoiTJ/Jc. 
FerOHS — as carbon j/Jwow*. 
Ible — as YiBihle. 
Id — as hximid. 
II or ile — as hostile, civil. 
Ary— as auxiliary. 
Ian — as Christian. 



Se — as BpoTse. 
Olent — as insoZ^n^. 
Ose— as verbo*e. 
Ons — as cojiious. 
Pie — as triple. 
Ble — as dou&^. 
Tory — as migratory. 
Tive — as cap^'re. 
UotlS — as ard«o««. 
Que (French) — critigiftf. 
Ar — as solar. 
Ene — as ohBcene. 
Y — as cursory. 



Sive — as cursive. ' Te — as concre^«. 

65. Name some suflSxes of Greek origin. 

Ic — as hieroglyphic. 
leal — as arithmetical. 
Ine — as Adamantine. 

66. Name a few adjectives of each class. 

Quality. 

Sensible — white, fiowmg, laughing, running , virtuous 
beautiful f such, same, only. 

Comparative — long, large, short, high, great, little^ 
less, least. 

Belational — monthly, weekly, daily, consolatory. 

Quantity. 

Definite Numeral — twenty, one, three, third, none^ 
both, half. 

Indefinite Numeral— a/?, any, some, many, few, 
other, another, several, certain, divers, enough, muchj 
more, most. 

Distributive Numeral — each, every, either, neither. 

Quantity as applied to Measure^ Ac— mucky 

little, some, any. 

Distinction. 

tty an, the, this, that, these, those. 
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1. Define a Pronoun, and derive the word. 

A Pronoun (Lat. 'pro, for, nomen, noun)^ is a word 
used instead of a noun. 

2. Is the above definition quite correct ? 

Not quite ; for there are certain words considered as 
pronouns which never stand for nouns, as, the Inter- 
rogative, whether, &c., and Indefinite, some, &e. 

3. Classify the pronouns. 

Pronouns may be divided into Simple and Compound. 

Simple, Compound, 

Personal— as /, we. 

Belative — as who, which. 

laterrogative — as who ? what t 
Indefinne— as oiw, auffkt, 

naughty Sfe. 



Personal— aa myself. 
Possessive— as my own. 
Relative — as what^ whoever. 



4. Explain the terms : — 

A Kelative Frononn is one which, in addition to 
being a substitute for the name of a person or thing, 
also joins and relates one sentence to another, as, " I 
have seen the house which you have bought." 

A Personal Prononn is a simple substitute for the 
name of a person or thing, as, *' You said so.** 

An Interrogative Pronoun is one which is used in 
asking questions, as, " What do you require ? " 
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All Indefioite Pronouii is one which is used in a 
sense not clearly marked, as, " One said so." 

A Possessive Pronoun is one used to mark posses- 
sion, as, my own, &c. 

5. What are the Compound Pronouns ? 

Componnd Pronouns are those pronouns which 
have certain words added to them, as, mj-self, my own, 
who-^i7^r, whsit'Soever, &c. 

Note. — They are also called Reflective Pronouns, 

6. Name (a) the Demonstrative Pronouns ; (6) the 
Distributive Pronouns ; (c) the Indefinite Pronouns ; 
and (cQ Reflective or Reflexive Pronouns. 

(a) This, thai, these, those. 

(A) Each, every, either, neither. 

{c) OnCj aught J naught, any, other^ some, 8fc, 

(d) Self,, own, ever. 

Note. — These words are really adjectives, and are 
called pronouns only when they are used as such, as. 
This is the one. That is not the one. Some were 
left. Either will do, etc. The term pronoun is im- 
proper, for we might with equal propriety call some 
adjectives nouns, as. The wise are contented. 

7. Of what inflexions does the pronoun admit ? 
(I.) Number ; (n.) Gender ; and (iii.) Case. 

8. Give the possessive and objective cases, singular 
and plural, of, /, thou, he, she, it, and one. 

FIRST PERSON. 

Plural, 



Singular. 
N.—I. 

P. — Mine or My. 
O.— Me. 



We. 

Our or Ours. 



Singular, 
N.— Thou. 
P.— Thine or Thee. 
O.— Thee. 
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SECOND PERSON. 

Plural. 
You or Ye. 
Your or Youn . 
Your. 



THIRD PERSON. 



Singular, 
Jfasc, Fern, Neut, Indef. 

N. He. She. It. One. 

P. His. Her or Hers. Its. One's. 
O. Him. Her. It. One. 



Plural, 
All Oenders, 
They. 

Their or Theirs. 
Them. 



9. Explain the distinction between my, mine, and 
my oum. 

My is always followed by the noun which it qualifies, 
as, My coat. 

Mine is a second form of the possessive, and is used 
like ours, theirs^ yours, when the noun which it qualifies 
is not expressed, as. That is mine. 

My OWD,— Own is a purely possessive form, and is 
joined to my to give it a more emphatic possessive 
meaning, thus forming what is called a Compound 
Pronoun, as, My own house. 

Note. — My and mine, &c., were formerly used in- 
differently, as. My son, give me thine heart. 

10. Comment on he, she, and it, being classed as 
Personal Pronouns. In what respect do they differ from 
/ and thou ? 

These words (he, she, and it) are usually classed 
among the personal pronouns, but their forms are 
closely allied to, and in some instances borrowed from, 
those of the definite article and demonstrative pronoun 
this, and so might with advantage be placed among the 
latter. 
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They differ from I and thou in raaxking distinction of 
gender, which in the case of the first and second person 
singular is not necessary, and in the plural must of 
necessity be ambiguous, for the words tre and you may 
include persons of different sexes. 

11. Rule of Syntax. 

Personal pronouns must agree with the nouns for 
which they stand in gender, number, and person, as, I 
love my mother, she is always kind to me. 

Note. — Avoid using both a pronoun and the noun for 
which it stands, as, That boy (he) entered for his 
examination. 

12. Name the Relative Pronouns, and give examples 
of their respective uses. 

(l.) Simple. — WJiOy which, and thai. 

(n.) Componnd.— W^^a/. 

Who is used when the antecedent is a person^ as I 
know a boy who applies himself to his lessons. 

Which is used when the antecedent is an inferior 
animal or a thing, as, The book which you lent me. 
The sea-anemone which you found. 

That is used in the place of either who or which 
to prevent their too frequent repetition, as, The bat that 
on e us es at cricket, &c. 

What (originally a simple relative of the neuter 
gender) is used for that whichy and thus combines 

both the antecedent and relative in itself, as. This is 
what I meant, Le., the thing which I meant. 

13. Can that be used instead of who in every 
case? 

No. If the antecedent be a proper noun or a common 
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noun perfectly defined, it cannot be used, as, My son 
that played yesterday (should be who). James that 
goes to school (should be who.) 

14. Give the Possessive and Objective Cases of who 
and myself. 



Singular and PUtral, 
N.— Who. 
P.— Whose. 
O.— Whom. 



Singular, Plural, 

Myself. Ourselves. 

Thyself. Yourselves. 

Himself. Themselves. 



15. Decline Whosoever. 

Nominative — TMiosoever or whoever. 
Possessive — ^Whosesoever. 
Objective— Whomsoever. 

•16. Explain and derive the term "Antecedent." 

The Antecedent (Lat. ante, before ; cedo, / go) is the 
noun or pronoun going before the relative pronoun to 
which the latter refers, as, The man who spoke. 

17. Name the Kelative Pronouns which undergo no 
case-inflections. 

Which, that, and what. 

18. Eule of Syntax. 

The nonn or prononn used in answer to a question 
inust be in the same case as the pronoun used in asking 
it, as. With whom do you go ? Him. 

19. What do you know of the Etymology and use of 
Belative Pronouns ? 
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Who (A. S. hwo) formerly was not a relative, but 
only used substantively and interrogatively. 

Which (A. S. hwiie) is an adjective pronoun used as 
a relative, and is not necessarily neuter, (Compare, 
Our Father uhich^ &c.) 

That (Sanscrit /a, " there," A. S. thaet neuter of se^ 
seo) is a demonstrative used relatively for persons or 
things. 

What (A. S. hw^s). Compound relative. 

As (A.S. aelswd) is sometimes used as a substitute 
for a relative, especially after same and such^ as, This 
is not the same as you have. Such as I have. 

Note, — ^For their use refer to Question 12. 

20. How do you distinguish between Personal and 
Relative Pronouns? Illustrate your explanation by 
reference to the sentences, " My brother who came Is 
gone," "My brother came but he is gone." 

If the pronoun joins and relates one sentence to 
another, then it is a relative, as the word who, which 
connects my brother to came is gone. 

My and he are personal pronouns, merely taking*the 
place of myself and brother. 

But is an adversative disjunctive conjunction. 

21. What changes have taken place with respect to 
the use of ye and you ? 

Ye is considered by some to be solely nominative, and 
you objective, and this distinction was strictly adhered 
to by old writers, and in the Bible " I know you not, 
whence are ye ?" " Ye rise for religion, what has religion 
taught you f '' (Old writer) ; but the best writers 
(Shakespeare and Milton) always usedy^ as an objective 
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case. " I beseech ye^ if you bear me hard "(Shakespeare). 
" Who shall now rear ye ? " (MUton). 

In modern English you has quite displaced ye, and 
is used both for subject and object, except in poetry and 
prayers. 

22. Derive ye and yoiL 

Te is derived from the A. S. nominative ge. 
Ton „ „ A. S. accusative eow* 

23. State the rule for the agreement of the relative 
with its antecedent. 

A relative pronoun must agree with its antecedent in 
gender, number, and person, as, He who speaks. 

24. When may the relative be omitted ? 

(i.) When, if expressed, it would be in the objective 
case, as, I saw the boy you were scolding (i.e., 
whom you were scolding). 

(ii.) When the adverb as takes its place, as, This 
picture is not such as I admire. 

25. Write three short sentences in which the Nomi- 
native, Possessive, and Objective Cases of who is used 
as a relative pronoun. 

It is I who spoke. 

This is the boy whose talents have not been thrown 
away. 

This is the boy whom every one likes. 

26. What is proper grammatical force of a Eelative 
Pronoun ? 
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Relative pronouns, besides referring to an antecedent, 
like personal pronouns, have also a grammatical con- 
nective force ; i.e., they join a Subordinate Clause to a 
Principal one, in the former of which some further 
statement is made respecting the antecedent, the subject 
or object of the Principal Clause, as, " I have seen the 
Duke who has so many horses." Here the Subordinate 
Clause, " has so many horses," makes a further state- 
ment respecting the antecedent " Duke," and the relative 
" who *' connects the two clauses. 

27. Comment on the word " self." Name examples 
in which this word * self' may be used, (a) as a noun, 
(fi) as an adjective. 

* Self' in Old English was an adjective, about equal 
in force to the Latin "ipse." It is now, when joined 
to personal pronouns, used to make the subject of 
ft verb more emphatic, as, " The Duke himself led the 
troops,'* " The boys themselves are to blame ; " also to 
make an action reflective, as, " He injures himself." It 
is joined to the possessive forms of the pronouns in the 
first and second persons, and to the objective in the 
third person, as, //ryself, ourselves, himself, themselweH. 
Old writers often use the forms //wself, theirselves. It 
was often joined to a dative in Anglo-Saxon. It 
agrees in gender, number, and person with the noun or 
pronoun it emphasizes, as, " The boy /f tmself," " The 
gu:l herself/' '* I myself," " You yourself;' " he himselV 

(a) It is used as a noun with a possessive case, as 
" A man's self/^ " Love of self is the governing motive," 
"Swear by thy gracious self (Shakspeare). 

(0) iSWy-righteous, self -GOUGeit, self-ieuial. 

28. Rules of Syntax. 

(i.) If no noun come between the relative and th« 
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verb, the relative is in the Nominative Case ; 
but if a noun comes between, the noun will be 
the subject of the verb, and the relative will be 
the object, as, The man who honours me, The 
man whom the king honours. 
(ii) When there are two Antecedents before the 
HelativC) the Brelative and the verb must 
agree in person with the last, as. You are the 
boy that is to blame. 
A'o/^.— Always place the relative near its antecedent^ 
as ** The boy gained more marks than his companion, 
whom everyone thought would fail," should be, " The 
boy whom everyone thought would fail, gained, &c." 

29. Remark on the word " himself." 

The A. S. word "sylf" was a declinable adjective 
(Plural «^/e:e«) and the Nominative "sylf'* might be 
preceded by the Dative Case of a Pronoun, when the 
Compound would have the force of the Nominative. 

30. What case-endings have we in Personal 
Pronouns f 

Three case-endings in * m/ * r,' and * s.' . 

M. {Old Dat.) seen in hxm and theiw. 

B. {Old Fem. Pass, and Dat.), see in her and their. 

S. {Old Gen. affix), seen in his, its, theirs. 

SI. Show by means of examples that " it *' is applied 
to persons as well as to things^ and that' "his" i» 
frequently used instead of " its/* 

See Questions 73 and 74 on Nouns. 

32. What case-endings have we in Rehativ* 
Pronouns. 

Two. (i.) se (Poss.) whose, (ii.) m (Obj.) whom. 
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33. What do each of the following words respectively 
mean : — Each, every, either^ neither ? 

Each and every call attention to the indiyiduals 
forming a collection. 

With each the prominent idea is that of the sub- 
division of the collection into its component parts, as, 
each hoy said so. With every the prominent idea is 
that the individuals, taken together, make up some whole, 
as, every boy said so. 

ZSither one of two, as, either of you (two) may come 
with me. 

Neither, not either. 

Note. — either and neither are always singular. 

34. Identify the Relative Pronouns with the In- 
terrogative Pronouns. 

When a pronoun such as " who "is used as a Relative, 
its purpose is to declare a reference to some person 
already named, as, " John ttho spoke, &c.," but when 
used interrogatively, as, who spoke ? the sentence is 
an elliptical expression, probably in the original, being, 
'* Name to me the person who spoke," and implies a 
wish to know the person who spoke. 

35. Give the A. S. for he^ she, it, ihey, their, them, 
who, that, as^ which. 



He ... 86 
She . . . seo 
It ... hit 



They . . tha 

Their . . thara 

Them . . tham 

Which . . . hwyle. 



Who . . hwa 
That . . thaet. 
as . . . aeUwa. 



36. From what words are the following derived ? 



These . . thes 
Those . . this 
Aught . . awiht 



Any . . aenig 
Each . . aelc 
ETcry . . aefre 



You . . eow 
Ye . . . ge 
Such . . swile 
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37. Give the origin of the suflSxes * ther,' * ch/ and 
'ne.' 

Ther is derived from the A. S. ' aiher^ as mlhery 
\Athery &c. 

Ch is prohably a corruption of *yfc' or *ilky and 
means samey as, mucA, sucA, &c. 

Ne is a relic of the A. S. genitive, as, miw^, thiw^, &c. 
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VERB. 



1. What is a Verb, and derive the word ? 

A Verb (Lat. verbum, * word '), is a word by means 
of which we are able to make an assertion about some-' 
thing. 

2. Classify the verbs. 

L TransiUve. II. Zntransitiye. 

I. Transitive. 

(i). Active voice, as, I praise. 

(n.) Passive voice, as, I am praised. 

II. Intransitive, 
(i.) Active Intransitive, as, I jump, 
(ii.) Neuter Intransitive, as, I sleep. 
(hi.) Inceptive, as, I wake. 

3. Explain (i.) Transitive, and (ii.) Intransitive. 

(i.) A TransiUve (Lat. Transire, * to go across ') 

verb is one which denotes an action or feeling 
which is directed towards some object, as, lovey 
He loves his mother. 
(II.) An Intransitive (Lat. in, * not ') verb is one 
which denotes a state or condition^ or an action 
or feeling which is not directed towards or 
exerted upon an object, as, to run, to standy &c. 
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4 Explain the following terms :— Conjugation, fi- 
nite, injlnite, neuter verb, active voice, passive voice, 
middle voice, defective verb, inceptive, redundant, 
auxiliary verb, impersonal verb, and reflexive verb. 

Conjugation. — ^A collection of all the various parts 
of a verb. 

Finite means ** limited." The term is applied to 
those moods of a verb, in which the action expressed is 
"limited " by considerations of person, number, con- 
dition, &c. 

Infinite means " unlimited." The term is applied to 
that mood of a verb by which the action is aflSrmed 
without any limitation or reference to person or 
number. 

Nenter Verb is a verb that simply expresses being, 
state, or condition ; as, " The child sleeps.^* 

Active Voice expresses that the action denoted by 
the verb is done by the subject of the sentence, as, " He 
strikes i\\Q ball.'* 

Passive Voice expresses that the action denoted by 
the verb is done to the subject of the sentence, as, " The 
ball is struck by him." 

Middle Voice expresses a relation of agent and object 
intermediate between the active and the passive verb, 
as, ** The table moves," " The door opens," " The water 
feels cold." 

There are no distinct forms in English, as in Greek. 

Defective Verb.— When a verb is used only in some 
tenses and moods, as ought, beware, quoth, and most of 
the auxiliaries. 

Inceptive implies a state of change, as, wake. 

Redundant. When the past tense or perfect partici- 
ple has more than one form, as, clad, or clothed. 

Auxiliary Verb is one which aids in forming the 

G 2 
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voices, moods, or tenses of other principal verbs, as, **•! 
can sing," " I will speak." 

Impersonal Verb. When the verb has no grammar 
tical subject, as, Jt snows^ it hails^ it behovea^ &c. 
( Kriepersonal would be perhaps a more correct term). 

Beflexiv6 Verb. When the subject and object are 
the same, as, ** Thou hast hurt thyself'' or by means of 
the word self, as, "Love thy ^e//* last." 

5. Distinguish between a Regular and an Irregnlar 
Verb. 

A Regnlax Verb is one that foims its Past tense and 
Past participle, by adding d or ed to the present, as, 
love, loved, loved. 

An Irregular Verb is one that does not form both 
its Past tense and Past participle by adding d or ed, 
as, amy was, been, 

6. What is the meaning of the terms " weak " and 
" strong ? " conjugations ? Which is the older ? and to 
which class do all verbs of modem introduction into 
our language belong? 

Weak verbs = the regular. 

Strong verbs = the irregular. 

The strong conjugation is the older. The weak con- 
jugation is by far the larger class, and all verbs of 
modern introduction into our language belong to this 
class. 

7. Name some verbs which have passed from the 
strong to the weak conjugation. 

Carve, carved, carved-from Carve, carf, carven. 

Clothe, clothed, clothed — from Clothe, clad, clad. 

Fold, folded, folded— from Fold, fald, folden. 

Heave (throw) y heaved, heaved — from Heave, have, haven. 

Heave {raise), heaved, heaved — &ome Heave, hofe, hofen. 
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Gnaw, gnawed, gnawed — from Ghiaw, gnew, gnawn. 

Orave, graved, graved — from Grave, grove, graven. 

Help, helped, helped — from Help, holp, holpen. 

Melt, melted, melted — ^from Melt, molt, molten. 

Seethe, seethed, seethed — from Seethe, sod, sodden. 

Shape, shaped, shaped— from Shape, shope, shapen. 

Stretch, stretched, stretched — from Stretch, straught, streighten. 

Sweat, sweated, sweated — from Sweat, swot or swat, sweaten. 

Squeeze, squeezed, squeezed — from Squeeze, squoze, squozen. 

8. Give seven examples of verbs which are used both 
transitively and intransitively. 



Transitively. 
He rolls a ball. 
He rem a knife into his leg. 
He speaks four languages. 
I move the desk. 
I twm a handle. 
I leap over a hedge. 
Here I rest my hopes. 



Intransitivelff. 
The ball rolls. 
He ran away. 
The infant speaJcs abeady. 
The moon moves. 
The needle turns. 
The frog leaps. 
Here I rest. 



9. What are the transitive verbs corresponding to 
the following intransitive ones. 



Intrans. 


Trans. 


FaU. 


Fell. 


Lie. 

Chop. 

Snuff. 


Lay. 

Chip. 
Sniff. 


Drop. 
RoU. 


Drip. 
Reel. 


Wake. 


Awaken. 



Intrans. 


Trans. 


Sit. 


Set. 


Rise. 


Raise. 


Sop. 


Sip. 


Rest. 


Roost. 


Din. 


Dun. 


Drift. 


Drive. 



Note. — These verbs are all Saxon. 



10. Remark on verbs being used both transitively 
and intransitively. 

It must be borne in mind that in most cases there is 
not only a difference of use, but also of meaning, 
thus : — 

Roll — (trans,) to give a rotary motion to a body. 
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Roll — (inirans.) to move with a rotary motion* 
Speak— (/ran«.) to use (a language) as the means of 
expressing ideas. 
Speak — (inirans.) to utter articulate sounds. 

11. Some transitive verbs take two objects after 
them. Give examples. 

Verbs of asking, giving, telling, teaching, &c., one 
object of the person, the other object of the thing, as, 
"I gave him a bookJ^ 

Note /. — The object which depends on a preposition 
expressed or luiderstood is termed the indirect object, 
•and the other the direct object. 

Note II. — In the imssiye voice one of the objective 
cases is changed into the. nominative, and the other 
remains unchanged, as, " A book was given to him." 

12. Classify irregular verbs according to the vowel 
changes they uudergo. 

(i.) Those which modify the root vowel, and form 

the perfect part, in * en/ as, rise, rose, risen, 
(ii.) Those which modify the root vowel and drop 

the * e ' from the participial suffixes, as, blow^ 

blew, blown, 
(ill.) Those which modify the root vowel, and omit 

the participial suffix, as, run, ran, run. 
(iv.) Those which do not modify the root vowel and 

which drop the suffix, as, bursty burst, burst. 
(v.) Those which modify the root vowel, and form 

the past indefinite and the perfect participle, by 

suffixing * t ' or * d,' as, feel, felt^ felt ; shoe^ 

shod, shod. 
(VI.) Those ending in ' d,' which merely change the 

* d ' iiito ' t/ as, bend, bent, bent. 
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(VII.) Those with weak past indefinite and strong 

participle, as, moWf mowed^ mourn. 
(VUL) Those which have passed from the strong to 
[ the weak conjugation, as, help^ helped^ helped^ 

(helpi holp, holpen.J Dr. Adams. 

13. How do you classify verbs with regard to the 
mode of forming the past tense ? 

Into two classes — ^Regular and Irregular. 

14. Into how many classes do you divide Irregular ♦ 
verbs 



Into three classes* 

(a.) Those which have onli/ one form for the present 
tense, past tense, and complete participle, as, costf cost, 
cost. 

(J.) Those which have two distinct forms for the 
^l^ovQ-mentioned parts of the verb, as, abide^ abode^ 
abode* 

(c.) /those which have three distinct forms^ as, do, 
did, done. 

15. What inflections does the verb undergo I 

(i.) Voice ; (ii.) Mood ; (iii.) Tense ; (iv.) Person ; 
(v.) Number. 

16. Why has the verb a greater variety of inflexions 
than the other jparts of speech I 

Because a verb is used to affirm some kind of action ; 
and actions may be viewed under a variety of conditions, 
in reference to the person who performs them, the time 
at which they occur, &c. 
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17. What special power has the verb in speech f 

The Verb alone has the power of asserting or 
expressing an action, or state of being or thought, nor 
can two ideas be connected without a verb, nor can a 
sentence be formed — Whence its name of Verbf Lat. 
verbum, the word, that is, the chief word. 

18. How is the Passive Voice formed ? 

By employing the auxiliary verb to be joined to the 
past participle of the active verb. 

19. What does the verb to be, coupled with the 
Present Participle form I 

The progressive form of the active, as, I am loving. 

20. What Class of verbs may be put in the Passive 
Voice ? 

Transitive verbs : also intransitive verbs, when fol- 
lowed by a phrase made up of a preposition and a noun ; 
the preposition being considered as an adverbial adjunct, 
as, "Success is despaired of.'' 

21. Change all the verbs in the following sentence 
into the Passive Voice. "The Persians attacked the 
Greeks again, but they did not make any impression on 
the little army." 

" The Greeks were attacked again by the Persians, 
but no impression was made by ihem on the little 
army." 

22. How have the subjects and objects been affected 
in the above question ? 
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The subjects have become changed into objects, and 
vice versa. 

23. Transform the following sentence into one 
wherein the passive voice only appears. **He yoked 
some iron bulls to a plough, ploughed round a large 
field, and there sowed the dragon's blood." 

" Some iron bulls were yoked by him to a plough, a 
large field was ploughed round, and then the dragon's 
blood was sowed by him.'' 

24. What verbs do not generally admit of a passive 
voice ? 

Intransitive verbs. 

25. Distinguish between set and sit. 

Set is a transitive verb denoting an action, whicli 
affects another person or thing, as, James set his pen 
down. 

Sit is an intransitiye verb, the action remaining 
with the subject, as, James sits on his chair. (Compare 
lie and lay). 

26. What is meant by Mood ? 

Mood (Lat. modus, manner) is an alteration of form 
to express an altered relation of an assertion. 

27. Name the moods, and define each. 

(i.) The Infinitive (Lat. infinitus, unlimited) mood 
is that form of the verb which expresses an action 
generally, without any limitation of the idea, as, To go^ 
to speak. 
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(ii.) The Indicative (Lat. Indicate, to point mi) 
mood is used for the simple aflSrmation of a fact, as, / 
lave my parents. 

(ill.) The Imperative (Lat. Imperare, to command) 
is used for the expression of a command or entreat, as, 
Run, go aicay. 

(IV.) The Subjunctive (Lat. SubjungSre, to join on 
to) mood is used for the expression of a condition or 
uncertainty, as. If he go. 

28. Is * to ' invariably the sign of the infinitive I 
No. 

29. Name some verbs that do not require 'to' before 
the mfinitive that follows. 

May, can, shall, toill, must, let, dare, bid, make, see, 
hear, feel, and need, &c. 

30. Why is * to ' not always necessary ? 

In A. S. there were two forms of the infinitive-one 
in *an,' a simple infinitive; the other preceded by * to * 
ending in * enne^' a sort of gerundial infinitive ex- 
pressing a purpose, and with a sort of dative meaning. 

The reason why the infinitive without " to " was used 
after such words (see last question), lies in the original 
use of the two forms ' aii' and ^bimie.' Its use may be 
illustrated by the following examples: — **I love to 
read." Here 't6 read' is an object equivalent to a 
noun. " He came to see me." Here *to see' expresses 
a purpose. '' 1 see the sun shine." Here ' see shine ' 
is only one idea— hence no * to.' 

I dare do all. He may boast. Nor bid the warrior 
smiley &c. In all these cases, the infinitive only 
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completes the meaning of the first verh, therefore ' to ' 
' is not required. 

31. State and illustrate hy examples the various ways 
in which the infinitive mood may be used in English. 

(i.) As the subject or the object of the verb, as. 
Not hnounng me^ appears strange. He began to sipeak 
French fluently. 

(ii.) As an indirect object^ as. The general forced him 
to serve* 

(hi.) As an a^jectivCy as, He has a mind to think 
ana a soul to pray. 

(iv.) As an adverby as, He came to scoffs but remained 
to pray. 

(v.) As a complemeiit after transitive verbs which 
denote authority, as, The captain ordered his men to 
advance* 

32. State the peculiarities of the Imperative mood. 

Strictly speaking this mood has only one person, viz., 
the second ; the so-called first and third persons formed 
by using the word let are really the second person 
coupled with the infinitive, as. Let (you) me (to) go. 
Let (you) him (to) go. Let (you) us (to) go. 

33. Name the various uses of the subjunctive mood. 

(l.) It is used in a conditional clause if it is intended 
to express doubt or denial, as, " If he be guilty, as I 
hope and believe he is not," etc. 

(II.) Also in a consequent or principal clause, if the 
conditional or subordinate clause expresses what is 
future ; or if it refers to past time, and by implication 
denies the supposition, as, " If he lirere here (as he 
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Is not) I would speak to him ; " " If he had been 
here (as he was not) I should have spoken." 

34. Distinguish between if with the indicatiye 
and i/'with the subjunctive. 

The indicatiye with if is used when the speaker 
believes that the action or state in the conditional 
clause either has occurred or is occurring ; or when 
a supposition is made, which is certain in itself, but of 
which the speaker may be uncertain, as, " If he i$ at 
home (as vou say, and I do not doubt), I shall see 
him ; " " If satire charms {as we know it does), strike 
faults, but spare the man ; " "If he was rich (as doubt- 
less he was), he was far from happy." 

The subjunctive with if is used when the fact 
contained in the conditional clause be doubtful 
or uncertain in the speaker's mind, as, " If it rain (as, 
you say), I must stay at home." 

35. How is the loss of the Inflexional Subjunctive 
provided for ? 

(i.) By the use of the subjunctive of the auxiliary 
verb to be in the present tense, with a participle, as, 
Though he be travelling^ &c. 

(ii.) By the past subjunctive of the same verb and 
the infinitive mood, as, If he were to return. 

(ni.) By the use of the auxiliary verb should, as, 
IjeBt he should stop thee. 

(iv.) By dropping the endings of the second and 
third persons singular, as, Unless he try, he will not 
succeed. 

Note. — This is explained by some grammarians as an 
ellipses of the auxiliary should, as, If he have taken, 
for, // he (should) have taken. But it is va perfect 
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analogy with the form of the subjunctive in Anglo- 
Saxon, in which all the three persons were similar in 
both numbers. 

36. Have we a Potential mood ? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

No ; for the word mood means " an alteration of 
form to express an altered relation in an assertion (of 
which we have but four), and the so-called Potential 
mood cannot fall under this definition, for no verb has 
any remnant of any such form, therefore it should be 
considered as an indicative or dubjunctive with the 
infinitivey as, "I can go" {Ind.); ** If thou can go"^ 
i^ubj.) 

37. What is the formation of the so-called Potential 
mood? 

By certain combinations of the auxiliary verbs may, 
mighty can, could, should, and must with the Infinitive 
mood, as, / can go. I must tvrite, 

38. What is tense? What are the three natural 
divisions of time? How are these sub-divided in 
Grammar? 

Tense (Lat. Tempus, time) is a word used to mark 
that form of the verb which shows the time in which an 
action is performed. 

The three natural divisions are Past, Present, and 
Future. Each is sub-divided into Imperfect, Perfect, and 
Indefinite. 

39. Name the tenses with examples. 

Fast Tense, 
(i.) The pa43t indefinite speaks of the action as one 
whole referred to past time, as, / spoke. 
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(ii.) The past imperfect shows that at a certain 
past time, an action was going on, as, / wm speaking. 

(ill.) The pa43t perfect shows that at a certain past 
time, an action was complete, as, / had spoken. 

Present Tense. 

(i.) The present indefinite speaks of tlie action as 
one whole, referred to present time, as, I speak. 

(ii.) The present bnperfect shows that an action 
is going on at the present time, as, I am speaking. 

(in.) The present perfect shows that at the 
present time a certain action is complete, as, I have 
spoken. 

ExLtnre Tense. 

(i.) The future indefinite speaks of an action 
as one whole referred to future time, as, I shall speak, 

(II.) The f|it|ire imperfect shows that at a 
certain future time an action will be going on, as, I shaM 
he speaking, 

(ill.) The future perfect shows that at a certain 
future time an action will be complete, as, I shall have 
spok&ri,, 

40. English tenses have each four forms i-^indejmUey 
incomplete, complete, and contimbous. Give an example of 
each in the present, past, and future time. 

See last question for the indefinite, incomplete^ 

and complete- 
Continuous form : Past, / had been speaking. 

Present, / have been speaking. Future, / shall 

have been speaking. 

Note /.r— Some add a fifth form called the ZSmphatic, 

^s, / did speak f I do speak ; but it is not really a £resh 

jtense form, and so it would be better to divide the 
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Indefinite (which it really is) into Simple Indefinite, as, 
J speak. Emphatic Indefinite, / do speak. 

Note II. — Some even add a sixth form, called the 
Intentional form, as, " / am going to write,'^ but it 
would be better to consider the tenses as belonging to 
<go,' and 'intend,' and *to write,' as 'a gerundial 
Infinitive, which constitutes either an object or au 
adverbial adjunct to it. 

41. Strictly speaking, how many tenses have we I 

Only two, the present and the past, because these 
alone are formed by inflexion. 

42. Prove that the Perfect is really a Present Tense. 

It may be proved to be such, because we cannot use 
it uiiless the act of which it speaks continues in 
itself or in its results as the present tense. Thus 
England has founded an Empire in the East (it 
continues). We cannot say, " Cromwell has founded a 
feeble dynasty in England," for it exists no longer. 

43. Distinguish between the use of the past and 
perfect tenses. 

The past tense is used to narrate an action, without 
defining or limiting the time in which it was done, as, 
I spoke. 

The perfect tense limits the time in which an action 
has been done, for it speaks of the action as perfected 
by or within a particular time, as, " / had spoken^ 

44. Explain the formation of the English future 
tense. 

The Anglo-Saxou had no future form, and thus diflfere^ 
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from most of the ancient and some of the modern 
languages. The English, instead of employing endings, 
makes use of the auxiliary verbs shall and will in 
combination with the infinitive or such expressions as, 
" to he going'' " to be about,'^ when the action is 
supposed to follow immediately, as, " / am about to 
study'^ 



45. Give a short rule for the correct use of shall and 
willy with correct and incorrect Examples. 

Will in the first person generally denotes determi- 
nation. 

Shall in the second and third person generally 
denotes authority. 

Correct — I shall be drowned, and no one will 
save me. 

Incorrect — ^I will be drowned, and no one shall 
save me. 

Correct — The band will not play this evening. 

Incorrect— The band shall not play this evening. 

Note, — This rule only applies to aflSrmative sentences, 
the reverse generally takes place fn Interrogative 
ones, as, shall I do it ? determination. Will I do it ? 
futurity. 

46. How is it that there are difficulties in the use of 
future forms in English verbs. 

Owing to the A. S. having no future forms, we use 
Auxiliary verbs for that purpose, which had distinct 
meanings of their own. 
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47. What do you know of the older usages with 
respect to the verbs shall and will, and give their 
original meaning? 

The original meaning of shaU was " to owe.'' It is 
really an old preterite of the A. S. verb sculan, ' to 
owe,' and is derived thus — pret., sceal, seal, schal, shal, 
shall. The explanation of the h appearing in it is that 
in A. S. the letter c, before e or t, was pronounced like 
soft ch. Grimm derives it from skal, an older 
Maeso Gothic form, skal, I have hilled or mounded, 
hence I am liable for the i;rer-gild or fine ; thence I 
O^re simply, which it meant in Old English—" By the 
faith I seal to God'* i.e., I owe to God, " All that to Rome 
schalde service," i.e., owed service. Should is from 
the weak preterite scholde* In German schuld means 
both guiU and debt. The T in the second person 
singular (shalt) shows the derivation from the Old 
Pret., as that is a Gothic ending, older than st. It has 
DO Infinitive mood. 

The original meaning of will was intend* At present 
will is a present tense ; but there was an old form of 
the present woly hence the negative, / taont. The 
derivation is — Present : wille^ wiU, tcol, wont. Second 
person : wilt or tcolt. Past : wold^^ wold, would. 
Will is formed by the same analogy as shall. The 
st in shouldst and wouldest is a modem addition. In 
Anglo-Saxon all the three persons were alike in the 
subjunctive word. 

48. Conjugate the verb shall. 

Indicative Present: sing.^ Ishall^ihoushalt,he 
shall ; plural, we shall, you shall, they shall. 

Past Indefinite s sing., / should, thou shouldest^ 
he should ; plural, we should^ you should, they should. 

Subjunctive Past Indefinite s sing., If I 

H 
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should, if thou shouldesf, or shouldsf, if he should; 
plural, ifu:e should, if you should^ if they should. 

49. Write out the Present and Past tenses of will ; 
(i.) as a principal, (ii.) as an auxiliary verb. 

(i.) Principal Verb. 

Present s singular, / uill, thou unllesfy he wills ; 
plural, we will, you will^ ihey will Past Inde- 
finite S singular, / willed, thou willedst, he willed', 
plural, we willed^ you willed, they willed. 

(ii.) Auxiliary Verb. 

Indefinite Present s singular, / will, thou 
wilt, he will; plural, we will, you will, they will. 
Past Indefinite s singular, / would, thou wouldest, 
or wouldst, he would; plural, we would, you would^ 
they would. 

Subjunctive Past s singular, if I would, if 
thou wouldest, or wouldst, if he would*, pluraly if 
we would, if you would, if they would. 

Note, — As a principal verb, the Infinitive is to vriUL 
Imperfect participal, willing. Perfect parti- 
ciple, vnlled. Ck>mpound perfect partielple, 

having willed. 

50. Name those tenses of the verb which are formed 
by inflexion. By what means are the other tenses 
supplied ? 

The Present and Past tenses. By the auxiliaries, 
by means of which we can express all the variations 
and shades of meaning we require with remarkable 
accuracy. 
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51. By what methods is the past tense of verbs 
formed f (see Question 12). 

(i.) By the addition of d or ed to the present tense, 

as love, loved. 
(ii.) By a change of the vowel sound, QSyawahey 

awoke^ read, read. 
(ill.) By a change of the vo^\^el sound with the 
suffix d or <, as, deal, dealt, flee, fled. 

(iv.) By a modification of the final consonant, as^ 
hmd, bent, send, sent. 
(v.) No change, as, burstf bid, putj &c. 

52. What is the origin of the suffix of the preterite 
tense in the weak conjugation I 

The d or ed is derived from the word did, as, loved, 
lov'did, praised^ prais-did. 

53. Distinguish between the imperfect and the 
pluperfect tenses. Is there any diiference between 
** I wrote a letter," and '* I have written a letter." 

The imperfect tenser the past imperfect. The 
pluperfect tense = the past perfect. "I wrote a 
letter "= past indefinite. "I have written a letter" 
-present perfect. (See Question 39). 

54. Can you account for the two forms, swam and 
Bunim'i 

Yes I In Anglo-Saxon the first and the third persons 
singular had the *a,' the second person and the three 
plurals bad the *u.' Both are now used indiscrimi- 
natdy. J 
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55. Classify the Auxiliaries. 

(A.) — Aaxiliaiy of Voice. 

The verb ^ to be ' joined to the complete or past 
participle of any transitive verb forms the passive 
voice, as, I am praised. 

The verb * to be' joined to the Incomplete or 
Present participle of any active principal verb forms 
the Imperfect or Progressive form of the active, as, 

I am praising, 

(6.)— Auxiliaries of Mood. 
May, Can, and Most. 

(C.) — Auxiliaries of Tense. 
Have, shall, and wilL 

(D.) — Auxiliary of Emphasis, or Interroga- 
tion. 

To do. 

(E.) — Compound Auxiliaries. 

Two or more auxiliaries united together so as to form 
a compound verbal expression, as, I should have been 
crying^ &c. 

56. Give examples of the use of the Third Person 
Singular of the Past Tense, Subjective Mood, of the 
verb 'to be,' after the conjunctions i/, that, and 

mough respectively. 

itf it were so, it were a grievous fault. 

^ he were here, I would defy him. 

Uh I that she were free. 

Would that he were here. , 

He said that were he starving, he would not ask your 
aid. 
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Though he were an emperor, I would resist him. 
We should he honest, iho^ none were to follow. 

57. Distinguish between the use of would and should 
with examples. 

Compare the answer to Question 45, and in addition 
state that both words are used to soften expressions of 
opinion, or of an actual wish, as, I would that — would 
uod that. Also should is used to express a future 
dependent or a past tense, and when the event is under 
our control, as, " You promised it should be done." If 
not under our control use "vrould, as, "You said it 
would rain." 

58. What kind of verbs are * go ' and * be ' ? 

" CrOy'* an irregular verb, having three forms for the 
Present tense. Past tense, and Perfect Parti- 
ciple, as, go^ went, gone. 

** Be,'* an auxiliary verb of voice. It is derived 
from two sources, am, was, and were, from the A. S. 
wesan, * to he/ and be, &c., from the A. S. beon, ' to leJ 
The word are is of Scandinavian origin. 

59. What do you know about the forms, meaning, 
and use of the verbs may, can, must, do, and ought ? 

Kay is derived of the A. S. magan (' to he able to 
ilo')— derivation : — ^maeg or mag.=: Afay (1st pars, 
sing.)— the g being softened to y. In Old English the 
second person was mlht. Past Ind : rnibt^, mlhte, 
might (g inserted.) 

Kay, like shall, is an old Preterite, and the present 
had a perfect meaning like the Latin novi, / hnow, I 
have known. It signified the power to do an action, 
and was not used as an auxiliary. It has no infinitive. 

Indicative present : sing, / may, thou mayesi 
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or mayst^ he may; plur: we may, you may^ they 
may. 

Fast indefinitey sing : / might, thou mightesty he 
might ; plur S we mighty you might, they might. 

Subjunctive past indefinitey sing : / might, 
ihou mighiesty he might ; plur : we mighty you 
might, they might. 

(There are no other tenses or participles.) 

Can. This word also is an Old Preterite replacing 
an old present. The derivation is from the A. S. 
cunnan or conn^y ' to hnow, to he able.' (It is used 
in Old English with both meanings.) First person 
present can, cann, con, can. 

Fast indefinitey cuthe, couih^ covd, could. 

Fresent participley cumiing (now an adjective). 

Fast participley cuthy couth (comp. uncouth). 

From this it will be noticed that the I in the past 
tense should not be there ; it was inserted by writers 
who were ignorant of its derivation, from a false 
analogy with would. The original meaning of the 
verb is seen in * a cunning man/ i.e., a knowing man ; 
* an uncouth fellow,' i.e., an ignorant fellow ; Milton 
has ' his (Satan's) uncouth way,' i.e., his unknown way. 
In Chaucer we find * I shall not come answer/ i.e.,'l 
shall not be able to answer. It has no infinitive nor 
participles. 

Indicative present S sing.y I can,t hou canst^ he can, 
pluraly we can, you ccmj they can. 

Fast indefinite : sing.y I could, thou couldest or 
couldH, he could, pluraly we could, you could, they 
could. 

Must is an old preterite derived from the A. S. 
verb mfttaUy 'to he allowed to do something,' and is 
derived from the Freterite moste of this verb. The 
present was mote — found in Spenser, and was used 
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ia the sense of may, mighty or muBt indifferently. In its 
original use it had not the strong sense of necessity of 
being compelled to do anything that it now has. The 
second person present was most. It has no infinltivey 
used only in the indicative as a present or past 
tense, and is invariable in person, numbery and 
tense. 

3>o is one of the two verbs which form their 
preterite by reduplication. In A. S. there were 
several such. The form itself is derived from the 
kindred language Maeso-Gothic. Do is from the A. S. 
do, Pres s dyd. Past part : gedon, — hence our do, did, 
done. It formerly had the meaning of make, as, " I 
do you to wit," i.e., ** I make you to know." There 
is another 'do' from the A. S. verb dugan, — Pres: deah, 
Pret S dohte^ * to thrive,^ * to avail,^ 'fare,^ * prosper,* &C. 
It is seen in such phrases as, *' How do you do?" The 
first do is the auxiliary ; the second do is from dugan. 

Note. — The other verb which forms its preterite by 
reduplication is the almost obsolete one hight (was 
called) from the A. S. hatan (to he called). The 
spelling is not strictly correct, as the '<7,' which is 
inserted to represent the gutteral sound of the root. 
It should be hlht ; in A. S. it was h^ht. In Maeso- 
Gothic (whence it is originally derived) it was 
haihait which clearly shows its reduplication. 

Ought is a preterite used as a present tense, from 
A. S. agon, * I have acquired/ hence * I possess/ which 
was the former meaning of owe in 0. E., as seen in 
Shakespeare, " I am not worthy of the wealth I owe-'* 

From the meaning of 'possess' is deduced the 
modern meaning. If one person is indebted to another, 
then he holds or possesses (as it were) that value. 
Ought was the regular Pret. Ind. of owe, used in this 
tense of indebtedness ; Shakespeare so uses it. 
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From this secondary sense it has acquired its 
third meaning of * should ;' in the sense of duty or 
obligation, as, *' I ought to return his kindness," that 
is, it is due from me (as a debt) to return it. 

In this last sense this preterite is established in usage 
as a separate verb. It is used only as a present ; the 
only inflection it admits is the second pers. sing., 
oughtest. Another form ^owed ' is employed as past 
ind. of * owe/ 

60. What were the original meanings of ear^ may^ 
and ought ^ 

Can originally meant *to hnow* Anglo Saxon, 
cunnan. It is derived from the third person singular, 
con. 

May originally meant ^^o possess the power or ability 
to do anything,' from Anglo Saxon maegan, ^ to be able 
to do J 

Ought was originally the past tense of owe, ^'to 
possess,' which again was derived from agouf *to 
acquire by labour/ 

61. State the meanings of may, can, and must. 

mXay, mighty &c., express permission, liberty, &c., 
as, He may go, I asked if I might go ; or a wish, as. May 
you be happy I It is now chiefly employed as an 
auxiliary of mood. 

mXight expresses also past permission as reported in 
the Present, as, He said that I might go. 

Can. Can expresses both power and possibility, as 
I can help you, It can be done ; or negatively, impos- 
sibility, as, It cannot happen. Could, besides being a 
past tense, expresses present power conditionally, as. 
He could go to-day if he would. 
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BSusta BIEust= necessity in various forms. Com* 
pulsion from without, as, The boys must work. 
Certainty or necessaiy inference that a thing 
cannot be done otherwise than asserted, as, It must be 
80, We must succeed, He must have finished. 

62. How do you express the past tense of ought ? 

The past tense of ought is expressed by placing the 
present infinitive of have after it, as, We ought to have 
gone. We ought to have forgiven him. 

Note. — Ought is really itself an old Preterite of owe 
supplanted by the modem form owed. Owe however, 
originally signified * to possess,' 

63. Name some defective verbs which are now obso- 
lete or nearly so. 

To wit, quoth, Lnpers. verb thinks, worth (is or to be) 
durst, wont. 

64. Write out the tenses of the verb to have that are 
formed by inflexion only. 

Xnda Present: sing., / have^ thou hastj he has; 
pluraly fVe have, you have, they have* 

Past Indef : sing., I had, thou hadst, he had; 
pluraly we had, you had, they had, 

65. Define a participle? How many are there? 
What are they called? and how distinguished? 

A participle (Lat. pars, a part, capiOy / take) is 
that form of a verb which may be used as an adjective, 
as, a loving child. 

There are two participles, called the present and 
past ; or incomplete and complete ; or imperfect, 
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and perfect. They may be distinguished by their 
terminations. 



66. Give the imperfect participles of the follow- 
ing: differ^ offer ^ confer^ visit, repel, and revel; and 
state the rules that guide you in forming them. 

Differing, offering, conferring, visiting, repelling, 
revelling. 

Rule I. If the accent be on the/r5^ syllable the final 
consonant is not doubled. 

Rule II. If the accent be on the last syllable the final 
consonant is doubled. 

Note. — The letters / and s are generally doubled, 
even when the last syllable is not accented, as, r&velling, 
hdciissing. 

67. Distinguish between (i) participles, (ii) common 
infinitives, (iii) gerundial infinitives, and (rv) nouns 
ending in ing. Give examples. 

(i.) Participles. Participles 'partake' of the 
nature of a noun and a verb, and connect the act with 
an agent, thus acting as adjectives, and agree with 
nouns, as, an obeying child is praised. 

(ii.) Common infinitives. Common infinitives act 
as nouns, are governed by prepositions, and de- 
scribe acts (not qualities), govern cases, and may be 
either subjects or objects of a verb, as, Seeing Christ 
and then believing is one degree of faith. 

(III.) Cterundial infinitives. Gerundial infinitives 
are verbal nouns formed from verbs and are connected 
with words descriptive of purpose, and used either as 
the subjects or objects of verbs or after prepositions, as, 
I like reading. He is fond of studying. 
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(IV.) Nouns, (termed, Verbal Nouns). The Infini- 
tive used as a Clq^ss name, as, a building. The taritings. 

68. Account for their all ending in *iiig' — 

In A. S. the Participle ended in * ende ' or * ande ' 
» J, yy y, Gcruud „ „ * 611116 ' 01 * oiuie ' 

„ „ „ „ Simple Inf. „ „ *an' 
and Nouns were formed from Verbs by the ending 
*uiig' 

After a time these six terminations merged into the 
form of the infinitive, ending in ^ing>' 

69. How are Gerunds used ? 

Either as Subjects or Objects of Verbs, or after Pre- 

?>08itions. They are in fact Nouns ending in ing, formed 
rom most Verbs, as, I go orfishing. 

70. Distinguishbetweena Cterund and a Participle- 
See QuestioH 67. 

71. Distinguish between the Gerund with 'fo' and 
the Infinitive. 

The Cterund or Cterundial Infinitive originally 
expressed purpose and in fact is still so used, as ; they 
came to ecoff. The Infinitive with 'to' (which how- 
ever is not the gerund) is used both as Subject and 
Object of a verb, as, " To reign is worth ambition." 
" They love to play.'' The Infinitive without * to ' was 
in Old English used as the Subject and Object of 
Verbs : now it is only used after certain verbs as hid, 
da/re, feel, see, hear, &c., as Objecty but never as Subject. 
These uses of the two Infinitives are thus explained. 
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In A. S. the Infinitive was formed with a suffix ' an \ 
and was thus declined : — 

Nom : and ace., writaw • to write ' — Dat : writ<wi?ie=for 
writing. The Dative had thus the meaning of purpose, 
and corresponded to what is termed the * gerund' or 
'gerundial Infinitive' with *to'. The simple form 

* writ(m ' was the same as our simple Infinitive. When 
the case endings cm, anne, were lost, the to remained, but 
it was wrongly prefixed to the simple Infinitive, as well 
as to the Gerund. Hence we have the same form for 
both, and the Gerund is only to be distinguished from 
the Simple Infinitive by the meaning. The Infinitive 
without ' to ' was always used (as now) after such verbs 
as dare, feel, &c., because from their nature they could 
not require a form expressing purpose. 

72. Explain " The palace was building." " I lay 
thinking." 

** Building** is a verbal noun with the preposition 

* a' omitted. 

" Thnking" is a participle agreeing with I. 

73. To what parts of the verb do the words in 
Italics in the following sentence belong 1 I saw him 
reading the prize he had gained for reading. 

(I.) ParUciple, agreeing with him. 
(u.) Gerund. 

74. (l.) He was aroused by the striking of the clock, 
(n.) He made a noise by striking the gong, (m.) He 
saw a boy striking a dog. (rv.) That is a striking re- 
remark. Give a careful explanation of the word ' strik- 
ing' in each of the above sentences. 
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(i.) A true verbal noun the object to the preposition 
by. It is shown to be so by the article before it, and 
the preposition <?/* after it. 

(ii.) A Gerund. Derived from the Anglo Saxon 
gerund in anne. It is shown to be so by the preposi- 
tion by before it, and its government of the noun 
following it. 

(ill.) A participle. Shown by its agreement with 
the noun ioy, and its government of the noun following. 

(IV.) A participal adjective, qualifying the noun 
remark, shown to be an adjective by its having no 
government. 

75. What parts of speech are the following words 
ending in * ing/ in the following : ** Fearing (i.) that 
the load was injuring (ii.) the horses, I felt no more 
pleasure in travelling (iii.) through that enchanting (iv.) 
scenery." 

(i.) Fearing. Present participle, qualifying J. 

(ii . ) Zxijuring. Past imperfect. 

(hi.) Travelling. Gerund preceded by the 
preposition in. 

(iv.) Enchanting. Participle or verbal adjective, 
qualifying scenery. 

76. In such compounds as a walJdng^icJc^ hiding-placey 
&c., what part of the verb is walking, hiding, &c.f 

Gerunds. If they were participles the meaning 
would be : — a stick that walks, and a place that hides, 
&c. 



77. Distinguish between " He hates him more than 
me," and " He hates him more than I.'' 
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The first sentence denotes that he has more hatred 
for a third person than for we. 

The second sentence denotes that he has more hatred 
for a third person than I have, 

78. When can participles be compared I 

When they are used as adjectives to describe 
qualities (not acts), as, A more striking instance ; a most 
loving child. 

79. Give rules (i.) respecting the concord of verbs 
with their subjects, also when subjects differing in 
(ii.) number and (in.) person, or both, are connected by 
a conjunction. 

(i.) A verb must agree with its subject or subjects in 
number and person, as, He studies, we sing. 

(ii.) The verb and the second subject should be in 
the plural, as, " He or they were to blame." 

(in.) The verb must be of the same person as the last, 
as, " Either he or I am right.'* 

Note, — If two singular subjects be connected by or or 
nor the verb must be in the singular, as Percy or 
Thomas is first. 

80. On what grounds can you justify the following 
construction from Milton : — 

** Bitter complaints and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due." — Milton, 

The use of the verb singular is justified by the fact 
that the two subjects with their attributes, "bitter 
complaint and sad occasion dear," collectively represent 
but one idea. 

81. State the peculiarities of the verbs, quoth, listj and 
to wit. 
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Quoth has no second person singular^ and only the 
third person in the pluraL It has no inflexion for 
person and number, and is always followed by its 
subject. It is derived from the Anglo-Saxon avethaiif 
to aay. Its derivatives, quoth and bequeath^ are regular. 

last (to please) is only used in the third person 
indicative present: lUta or listeth. Past indefinite 
luat or listed. The pronoun is generally before it in the 
objective (old dative), as, '• Him listeth to wave his 
magic wand " (W. Scott). It rarely occurs as a personal 
verb, though Shakespeare uses it so : •* But not what 
she listeth." 

To wit (Anglo-Saxon witan, " to know ") has for its 
present wut an old XSnglish preterite, which had sup- 
planted the old present wite, and has been replaced by 
the preterite or past indefinite wint of the weak 
conjugation. It is invariable for all persons. I wot, 
God wot, I wist, tJity wut. The forms wota and wotteth 
met with in the Bible and some old writers are decidedly 
inaccurate. The gerund and infinitive are used in 
the legal terms to wit and I do you to wit, i,e,, I make 
you know. 

82. Give the verbs that correspond to the following 
nouns : — hliss, stick knit, dig, smite, weave, hake. 

Bliss, stitch, net, ditch, smith, weh, baker. 

83. Name some words that may be either nouns or 
verbs, according to their accent. 



Noun. Verb. 

accent. accent. 

a4gment. augment. 

c6ntra9t. contrast. 

c6nvict. convict, 

survey. survey. 



Noun. Verb. 

export. exp<5rt. 

6bjeot. object, 

project. project. 

t<5rment. torment, 

iise. use. 
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84. What class of verbs forms the past participle by 
the affix en ? 

Those irregular verbs which have three distinct 
forms, as, ride, rode^ riden, 

85. Distinguish between stay and stop. 

Stay = to wait for a time, also to support. 
Stop = to leave off entirely, also to fill up. 

86. Distinguish between "He is gone" and "He 
has gone." 

" He is gone " does not refer to the time at which it 
took place. 

" He has gone" does refer, and means that the action 
is complete at the time of speaking. 

87. Write down (i.) the defective verbs, and (ii.) the 
auxiliary verbs that are also used as principal verbs. 

(l.) Shall, will, may, must, can^ do, 
(ll.) Will, have, he, do, 

88. Explain the forms, taught, wrought, mindedy 
and could. 

Taught, &c., comes from verbs which, in their 
original forms ended with a gutteral, which is re- 
presented by the gh. The weak suffix, d, was added to 
these, which in time, by phonetic corruption, became 
changed into t. 

Minded, is the suffix did added to the root. 

Could. The I is inserted by false analogy with 
would ; the correct form being covd, cud, a contraction 
oi canned or canned (Compare cunning). 
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89. Discuss the origin of wert and best. 

^ Wert is by some considered to be the second person 
singular of 'were;' by others a remnant of worthen, 
worthy to be or become. 

Best is the second person sing., ind. pres. of 

the A. S. verb * he.* 

90. Give Examples of impersonal verbs. Have 
we in English any strictly impersonal verbs ? 

It hails, it snows, it thunders ^ &c. Such verbs should 
really be called unipersonal verbs, because they are 
used in the third person singular. But such verbs as 
methinJcSy meseems, &c., (or, as in Old English, we 
Jiungreth, we thirsteth), approach nearer to impersonal 
verbs, but even with tliese, the subject is generally 
expressed in the sentence. 

91. Give the origin of am, was, and are^ 

am — A. S., eom. 

was — A. S., wesan (to be), 

,are — Scandinavian verb introduced by the Danes. 

Q2. How are Znterrogatiye sentences formed ? 

(i). By placing the verb before its subject, ais, 

" speakest thou the truth ?" 
(ii.) By using the verb do, as, " Do you hear ?" 

Note, — In compound tenses, the subject is placed after 
the auxiliary, as, " will he come ?" 

93. How is a sentence made negative ? 

(i.) In poetical language, by putting ' not * after the 
verb, as, ** I heard not the wind." 
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(II.) In prose, by means of the verb to do, followed 
by not and the infinitiyey as, " I do not hear." 

(ill.) In Compound tenses, by putting not after the 
auxiliary, as, " I will not speak." 

94. Give the structure of verbs. 

(i.) Original roots — Saxon verbs of the strong 

formation, 
(ii.) IPrimary Derivatives— Mostly of Saxon 

origin. 
(a) By modifying the vowel, as, siiy set^ fall, fell. 
(6) By modifying the last consonant, either as to 
form or pronunciation, as, advice, advise, grease, jfrease, 
hath, bathe. 

(c) By modifying both vowel and consonant, as, 
dnnJc, drench ; glass, glaze ; vm/ng, wrench. 

(d) By prefixing s or t, as, dun, stun, whirl, twirl. 

(ill. Secondan^ Derivatives. 

Saxon. 
By aflSxes, as : — 

en — (to make), as, heighten, weaken. 
er — (frequentative), as, climb, clarriber. 
ish — (various), as, hum, burnish. 
le — (frequentative), as, nip, nibble. 
y — (to make), as, soil, sully. 
on — (various), as, reckon, beckon, 

Latin, 
(i.) By throwing off the terminations of the infinitive, 

arey ere^ ere^ and ire, we obtain the root ; 

thus from Discemere, Goncurr&re, Gondemndre^ 

Defendere, and Inflectere, we obtain Discern, 

Concur, Condemn, Defend, and Inflect. 

(ii.) From the Supine of the verb, as from. Actum, 

Auditurriy Accefptvm, Creditum, Debitvm, Affectum^ Investi* 
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gatum, we obtain Ad, Audita Accej^t, Credit^ Debit^ Affect, 
and Investigate, 

Oreek. 
By the termination iae or izCy as, Baptise, Criticize, 



95. Give Examples of verbs derived from verbs. 

By Prefixes. 

a, as, awake, amount, arise, amend. 

bCy as, befall, bafit, bestow, betake. 

diSy as, c2i«band, (^i^praise, displease. 

mis, as, mislead, misspend, misgive. 

uiiy as, undo, witie, unhind, 

for, or, fore, as, /orgive, foretell, /orccast. 

gain, as, ^amsay, ^amstand. 

withy as, wUhstond, withdraM, t&i^^hold. 

re, as, retouch, rebuilt, rebound. 

For SuflSxes see last question (Saxon.) 

For various other ways see last question (Primary 
Derivatives.) 

96. Give examples of Verbs derived from Adjectives. 

Prefixes. 

en, as, enable, eTidear. 

em, as, emboss (hollow) embitter. 

be, as, &edim, begrime. 

Suffixes. 

en, as, sweeter^, widen, tighten. 
er, as, bewilder, hinder, linger, 
as, clean«e, rinse (Ger : rein), 

I 2 
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verb: 



97. Give examples of verbs derived from nouns. 

Prefixes. 

a^ as, abut, alarm, amuse. 

be, as, fcecloud, feefriend, ftehead. 

en or em, as, empower, encase, eTicamp. 

dis, as, (iwburden, (iwgorge, disguise. 

un> as, i^nbosom, tmbutton, ^tTikennel. 

Suffixes. 

en, as, lengthen*, strengthen, heighten. 
1 or le, as, kneeZ, freckfe, sparkZe, cifrdZe. 

Modification of the final consonant. 
Calve^ halve, hathe^ soothe, shelve, prize. 

Modification of the vowel sound and final consonant. 

Graze {grass) glaze {glass) hitch {hook.) 
Also by a change of accent, see question 83. 

98. Give the Past Tense and Past Partic^le 

of the following verbs ; or the 1st Person Singular of 
the Present and Past Tensfes. 



CLASS I. — ONE FORM. 



Fres. 


Fast. 


Burst. 


burst. 


Cast. 


cast. 


Cost. 


cost. 


Cut. 


cut. 


Hit. 


hit. 


Hurt. 


hurt. 


Let. 


let. 


Put. 


put. 


Eid. 


rid. 



Fast part. 


Fres. 


burst. 


Bead. 


cast. 


Set. 


cost. 


Shred. 


cut. 


Shut. 


hit. 


sut. 


hurt. 


SpUt. 


let. 


Spread 


put. 


Sweat. 


rid. 


Thrust 



Fast. 

read. 

set. 

shred. 

shut. 

slit. 

split. 

spread. 

sweat. 

thrust. 



Fast part, 
read, 
set. 
shred, 
shut, 
slit, 
split, 
spread, 
sweat, 
thrust. 
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CLASS n. — TWO FORMS. 



Pres, 


PaH, 


Past part. 


Pres. 


Past. 


Past part. 


Abide. 


abode. 


abode. 


Lead. 


led. 


led. 


Awake. 


awaked or 


awaked. 


Leave. 


left. 


left. 




awoke. 




Lend. 


lent. 


lent. 


Beat. 


beat. 


beaten. 


Load. 


loaded. 


loaded 


Behold. 


beheld. 


beheld. 






or laden. 


Bend. 


bent. 


bent. 


Lose. 


lost. 


lost. 


Bereave. 


bereft. 


bereft. 


Make. 


made. 


made. 


Beseech. 


besought, 
bound. 


besought. 


Mean. 


meant. 


meant. 


Bind. . 


boimd. 


Meet. 


met. 


met. 


Bleed. 


bled. 


bled. 


Pay. 


paid. 


paid. 


Bless. 


blessed. 


blessed. 


Rend. 


rent. 


rent. 


Breed. 


bred. 


bred. 


Run. 


ran. 


run. 


Bring. 


brought. 


brought. 


Saw. 


sawed. 


sawed 


Build. 


buUt. 


built. 






or sawn. 


Bum. burned or burnt, burnt. 


Say. 


said. 


said. 


Buy. 


bought. 


bought. 


Seek. 


sought. 


sought. 


Catch. 


caught. 


caught. 


Sea 


sold. 


sold. 


Cling. 


dung. 


clung. 


Send. 


sent. 


sent. 


Come. 


came. 


came. 


Shine. 


shone. 


shone. 


Creep. 


crept 


crept. 


Shoe. 


shod. 


shod. 


Curse, cursed or cursi 


t. curst. 


Shoot. 


shot. 


shot. 


Dare (to 


dared. 


dared. 


Sit. 


sat. 


sat. 


challenge) 






Sleep. 


slept. 


slept. 


Deal. 


dealt. 


dealt. 


SUde. 


slid. 


sUd. 


Delve. 


delved. 


delved. 


Sling. 


slung. 


slung. 


Dig. 


dug. 


dug. 


Speed. 


sped. 


sped. 


Feed. 


fed. 


fed. 


Spend 


spent. 


spent. 


Feel. 


felt. 


felt. 


Spill. 


spilt 


spilt. 


Fight. 


fought. 


fought. 


Stand. 


stood. 


stood. 


Find. 


found. 


found. 


Stick. 


stuck. 


stuck. 


Flee. 


fled. 


fled. 


Sting. 


stung. 


stung. 


Fling. 


flung. 


flung. 


Strike. 


struck. 


struck or 


Get. 


got. 


got. 






stricken. 


Ghrind. 


ground. 


ground, 
hanged. 


String. 


stnmg. 


strung. 


Hang(living) hanged. 


Swing. 


swung. 


swung. 


Hang (dead) hung. 


hung. 


Teach. 


taught, 
told. 


taught, 
told. 


Have. 


had. 


had. 


Tell. 


Hear. 


heard. 


heard. 


Think. 


thought. 


thought 


Hold. 


held. 


held. 


Weep. 


wept. 


wept. 


Keep. 


k^t. 


kept. 


Win. 


won. 


won. 


Knit. 


knitted 


knitted 


Wind. 


wound. 


wound. 




or knit. 


or knit. 


Work. 


wrought. 


wrought. 


Lay (to put 


> laid. 


laid. 


Wring. 


wrung. 


wrung. 


down) 
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CLASS m.— THREE FORMS. 



Pres. 


Past. 


Pastpart, 


Pres. 


Past. 


Past part. 


Arise. 


arose. 


arisen. 


Bide. 


rode. 


ridden. 


Bear (carry) 


bore or 


borne. 


■Ring. 


rang. 


rung. 




bare. 




Rise. 


rose. 


risen. 


Bear (bring 


bore or 


bom. 


Rive. 


rived. 


riven. 


forth) 


bare. 




see. 


saw. 


seen. 


Begin. 
Bid. 


began, 
bid or 


begun, 
bidden. 


Seethe. 
Sew. 


seethed, 
sewed. 


sodden, 
sewn. 




bade. 




Shake. 


shook. 


shaken. 


Bite. 


bit. 


bitten or 


Shave. 


shaved. 


shaven. 






bit. 


Shear. 


sheared. 


shorn or 


Blow. 


blew. 


blown. 






sheared. 


Break. 


broke.' 


broken. 


Show. 


showed. 


shown. 


Chide. 


chid. 


chidden. 


Shrmk. 


shrank. 


shrunk. 


Choose. 


chose. 


chosen. 


Sing. 


sang, 
sank. 


sung. 


Cleave 


clove or 


cleaved. 


Sink. 


sunk. 


(ch'ng to) 


deayed. 




Slay. 


slew. 


slain. 


Cleaye(8plit) cleft or 


cleft or 


Slink. 


slank. 


silunk. 




cloven. 


cloven. 


Smite. 


smote. 


smitten. 


Oothe. 


clothed. 


clad or 
clothed. 


Sow. 


sowed. 


sown or 
sowed. 


Crow. 


crew. 


crowed. 


Speak. 


spoke. 


spoken. 


Dare(yenture)dur8t. 


dared. 


Spin. 


span. 


spun. 


Do. 


did. 


done. 


Spit. 


spat. 


spit. 


Draw. 


drew. , 


drawn. 


Spring. 


sprang. 


sprung. 


Dress. 


dressed. 


drest. 


Steal. 


stole. 


stolen. 


Drink. 


drank. 


drunk. 


Stink. 


stank. 


stunk. 


Driye. 


drove. 


driven. 


Stride. 


strode. 


stridden. 


Eat. 


ate. 


eaten. * 


Strive. 


strove. 


slriven. 


FaU. 


feU. 


fiallen. 


Strew or 


strewed 


strewn. 


Fly. 


flew. 


flown. 


strow. 


or strowed. 


or strowed. 


Forsake. 


forsook. 


forsaken 


Swear. 


swore. 


sworn. 


Freeze. 


froze. 


frozen. 


SweU. 


swelled. 


swollen 


Giye. 


gave. 


given. 






or swoln. 


Ghrave. 


graved. 


graven. 


Swim. 


swam. 


swum. 


Grow. 


grew. 


grown, 
hewn. 


Take. 


took. 


taken. 


Hew. 


hewed. 


Tear. 


tore. 


torn. 


Hide. 


hid. 


hidden. 


Thrive. 


throve. 


thriven. 


Know. 


knew. 


known. 


Throw. 


threw. 


thrown. 


Load. 


loaded. 


loaded 


Tread. 


trod. 


trodden. 






or laden. 


Wax. 


waxed. 


ivaxen. 


Lie (to lie 


lay. 


lain. 


Wear. 


wore. 


worn. 


down) 






Weave. 


wove. 


woven. 


Mow. 


mowed. 


mown. 


Write. 


wrote. 


written. 
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1. Define an Adverb and derive the word. 

An Adverb (Lat. ad, ' to' verbum, ' worX) is a 
word which is used to qualify any attribute. 

2. Classify the Adverbs. 

(L) Timey as, Ever^ then, often, 

(n.) iPlacey as, ffere, away^ hence. 

(m.) Quality, as, TTeZZ, wisely , firmly. 

(lY.) Quantityy as, much, little^ half, entirely. . . 

(v.) Moody as, yes, no, perhaps. ^ 

3. Qassify Adverbs according to their origin. 

(T.) Original roots, as, now, then, here, there, 
(n.) Primary Derivatives, as, hither, thither. 
(m.) Secondary Derivatives, as, wisely, sadly. 
(IV.) Compound AdveillS, as, somewhere, headlong. 

4. Explain the Etymology of Adverbs. 

The original adverbs consist of a few paonosyllables 
derived from the Saxon, as, now, then, here, oft, noty 
80, thus, &c. 

The Primary Derivatives were then formed 
from : — 

(I.) ITumeralS, as, one, once ; two, twice ; three, thrice ; 

(n.) Nouns, as, need, needs; morning, mornings; 
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(III.) Adverbs, as, there, thence ; here, hence. 

The Secondary Deriyatiyes were then formed : 
(i.) By the affixes ly ; ward, and wards ; ways and 

wise, as, wisely, hsickvjards, sidewards, always, likete^e. 
(ii.) By the Prefixes a or he, as, ashore, agfround, 

behind, feetimes. 

The Compound Adyerbs were formed by com- 
bining various parts of speech, as, headlong, to-morrow, 
see-sa/w, good-naturedly, 

5. From what, are * a' and ' 5e' derived ? 

A is derived from the Preposition " ow." 
Be is derived from the Preposition " 6y." 

6. How are Adverbs formed from (i.) Nouns, (ii.) 
Adjectives, (iii.) Prepositions, and (iv.) Adverbs? See 
Question 4, Part I. 

(i.) (a) By the prefix ' a,' as, abed, aground, afoot. 
(6) By the prefix ^to' (this), as, ^o-night, to-day, 
to-morrow. 

(c) By the suffix ly (A. S. lie, like), as, bodiZy, monthly. 

(d) By the suffix ward or wards, as, backwards, home- 
wards, 

(ii.). (a) By the prefix *a,' as, aloud, along. 
{h) By the suffix ly, as, likeZy, sweetZy, softZy. 
(c) By the suffix ways or vnse, as, sAways, liketoise. 
(hi.) By adding the Genitiye termination s, as, 
beside*, unawares. 

(iv.) By a modification of the word as 

Hence and hither from here. 

Thence and thither from there. 

Whence and whither from where. 

Note. — The ce is a corruption of the Genitive ee. 
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still found in steeds (of necessity.) There was also a 
tendency to add a <, hence the modem form amidst. 

7. How are Adverbs derived from Pronouns ? 

(i.) By the suffix re, as, he-re, the-re, whe-re. 

(ii.) By the suffix ther^ as, hi-^feer, thi-^Aer, whi-<W. 

(iTT.) By the suffix nce^ as, he-wce, the-?ice, whe-tice. 

8. Name some Prepositions used as Adverbs without 
any change of form : — 

ZTjp, down^ through^ across, about, in, on, near, hehind^ 
aromd, as, TJ'p a tree. To run up. Bown a coal mine. 
To jump down^ &c., &c. 

9. Name some Participles which may be used 
as Adverbs. 

Exceeding, passing^ &c. 

Exceeding great, passing strange event. 

10. Name some words which may be either Adjectives 
or Adverbs, or Illustrate by Examples the Adjectival 
and the Adverbial uses of words, or Give Examples of 
Adjectives used as Adverbs. 

Hard, wide, fast, rights much, more^ pretty y cleans &c. 

Adj. — ^A ha/rd bed. Adv. — He strikes hard. 
Adj. — ^A wide river. Adv.— He runs wide (of the 

mark). 
Adj. — Kfast runner. Adv. — He walks fast. 
Adj. — ^A right action. Ady. — It went right through. 
Adj. — Much water. Ady. — He talks much. 
Adj. — More stories. Ady. — ^He feels more pain. 
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Adj. — ^A pretty dog. Adv.— Do yon feel pretty 

well? 
Adj.— A clean slate. Ady- — The ball went clean 

through. 

11. Give examples of Nouns used as Adverbs. 

. Needs, Mornings^ Evenings, Tuesdo/ys, 
. He must needs go and see it. 
He goes out mornings and evenings, 

12. How may an Adverb generMly be known ? 

By seeing if it can be moved to another part of the 
sentence, or even be entirely removed without destroying 
the sense, as, 

She sang sweetly last evening. 

Sweetly she sang last evening. 

She sang last evening sweetly. 

She sang last evening. 

13. Explain the terms (i.) Simple Adverb, (ii.) 
Copjunctiye or Relative Adverb, (m.) Inter- 
rogative Adverb, and (iv.) ITegative Adverb. 

(I.) A Simple Adverb is one which only modifies 
the word with which it is used, as, "He is 
coming hither," 

(n.) A Relative or Conjunctive Adverb is one 
which not only modifies the meaning of some verb 
or adjective, but connects the clause in which it 
occurs with the sentence, as, " Start when you 
wish." 

(ill.) An Interrogative Adverb is a relative used 
as an Interrogative, as, " When are you going!** 

(iv.) A ITegative Adverb is an adverb of denial, as^ 
" Not telling the truth/' &c. 
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14. How may a CSonnective CSoiUunctiyey or 
lattye adverb be distinguished from a Conjanctton ? 

If it comiects tlie clause in whicli it occurs with the 
rest of the sentence it is a connective adverb, as " Come 
wJien you are ready ; '* but if it merely refers to time, 
place, cause, &c., and the whole of the subordinate 
dause has only the force of an adverb, then it is a con- 
jxmction, as, I deny thaty (because I do not believe it). 
Adverbial to deny. 

15. Give a list of words that perform the oflSce of 
ConJanctiTe or Relatiye adverbs. 

When, while, where^ whither, whence, why, wherein^ 
wherehy, wherefore, whereon, whereat, whereafter, wherever, 
as, than, that. 

16. Does the adverb admit of any inflexion t 

Yes, in certain cases it admits of comparison, as, 
fast, faster, faste«<. (See Question 10.) In the majority 
of instances it is compared by prefixing more and most, 

17. Give examples of adverbs that are compared (i.) 
by prefixing more and most, and (ii.) by a change 
of termination. 

(i.) Wisely, more wisely, most wisely. Hopeful, 

more hopeful, most hopeful, 
(ii.) Soon, sooner, soone^^ Fast, faster, fastest. 

18. Name some adverbs of Irregular comparison. 



PosiHve, 


Comparative, 


Superlative. 


WeU. 


better. 


best. 


m. 


worse. 


worst. 


Little. 


less. 


least. 


Much. 


more. 


most 


Late. 


later. 


latest or last. 



i 
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19. Classify the adverbs of place. 

(i.) Hest in. — Here, there, above, below, within, vnthout^ 
behind, before, &c. 

(ii.) miotion to and from. — To, fro, forth, (may, 
into, hence, thence, hither, thither, &c. 

20. Name a few adverbs (i.) of affirmation, (ii.) of 
doubt, (ill.) of degree, (iv.) of past time, (v.) of future 
time, and (vi.) of place. 

(i.) Yes, truly, certainly, sv/rely, absolutely, 

(ii.) Perchance, perhaps, likely, probably , improbably, 

(iii.) Very, almost, scarcely, quite, only, more, as, emir 

nently, 
(iV.) Formerly, already, yesterday, ago, then. 
(v.) Presently, soon, to-morrow, next, awhile, a^gain, anon. 
(vi.) There, everywhere, without, anvay, hither. 

21. Give examples of adverbial phrases or ad- 
juncts. 

I heard of his arrival. 

He is standing on the form. 

To his eternal disgrace he broke his oath. 

By and by ; of course ; now and then ; at once, &c. 

22. State how the following adverbs have been 
formed : — Needs, seldom^ whilst, wickedly, headlong, always, 
betimes, why, then, and then. 

ZTeeds. — ^From the genitive of the noun need. 

Seldom. — From set or sael and the suffix dom. 

Whilst.— From while and the suffix es, and the t 
added. (See Question 6.) 

Wickedly- — ^By the affix ly, added to the adjective 
wickied. 
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Headlong— formerly headling, the old adverbial 
ending linge. 

Always. — By the suffix ways, added to the adjective 
aU, 

Betimes. — By the prefix he (preposition by) added to 
the noun times. 

Why. — Old ablative (hm) of the A. S. relative 
pronoun hwaet 

Then— (Formerly than) is one form ot the dative 
of the demonstrative pronoun thaet. 

When. — Is derived from whcirn, the dative of the 
relative pronoun hvjaet, 

23. What do you know of the suffix ly ? 

ty is probably a corruption of like, from the A. S. 
lie, 

24. Form adverbs from day, home, head, where, wise^ 
weary, times, shore, there, here, holy, noble, one. 



(1) Day . . dai^. 
(1) Home homeli/. 



(1) Head . ahead 
(3) Where . whence & 'whither. 

(2) Wise wUely. 
(2) Weary . weari^. 
(1) Times . betimes. 

(1) Nouns. (2) AdjectiTes. (3) Adverbs. 



(1) Shore . ashor^. 
(3) There . thence & ihither, 
(3) Here . hence & hither, 

(2) Holy . . hohly, 
(2) Nobly . nob/y, 
(2) One . . once. 



25. What office does the adverb perform when it is 
joined (i.) to a verb ; (ii.) to an adjective; and (iii.) to 
another adverb ? 

(i.) It qualifies the verb, and through that modifies 
the whole sentence, as, She sings sweetly, 

(ii.) It qualifies the adjective independently of any 
assertion in relation to its quality or quantity, as, She acts 
in a very becoming manner. ^g 

w 
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(^iii.) It gives a modified meaning to an adverby as, 
She sings remarhdbly well. 

Note. — ^Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectiveSj and adverbs 
under the following general limitations : — 

Adverbs of every kind (except one or two of degree, 
as, veryj too) qualify verbs. 

Those of degree and quantity (which are hardly to 
be distinguished) qualify adjectives and adverbs, as, 
too hot, very cold, badly enough, miich larger, rrvuch 
sooner, equally just, equally soon. 

Adverbs may also qualify nouns, pronouns, and 
prepositions, as, 

The inhabitants were quite soAjages. " And I, even I 
only, am left." They descended far into the valley. The 
fact is altogether beyond my comprehension. 

26. What is the force of as when it is preceded by 
such or the same ? 

Grammarians diflfer as to whether it should be con- 
sidered either a relative pronoun or an adverb. 

27. Parse as in both places in " You are not a$ rich 

as he is." 

This sentence completed would be " You are not cu 
rich as he is rich." 

The first as is an adverb of degree used demonstra- 
tively and qualifying the word rich (first adjective); in 
the principal clause of the sentence. 

The second as is also an adverb of degree used 
relatively and qualifying the adjective rich understood 
in the secondary clause. 

28. What is the usual position of adverbs, with 
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respect to (i.) adjectives ; (ii.) active and neuter verbs ; 
(ill.) passive verbs ; and (iv.) auxiliary verbs ? 

The adverb is (i.) placed hefore the adjective it qualifies, 
as, A very good man. 

(ii.) It generally follows the object of an active verb, 
as, He treated them handsomely; and immediately 
after neuter verbs, as, He smiled pleasantly. She 
dances graeeAiUy. 

(hi. and iv.) When a passive or the verb consists of an 
auxiliary verb and participle, it is generally placed 
between them, as, I was badly treated. I have gently 
reproved Joe and his brother. 

Remark. — Certain adverbs stand before the words 
they modify, as, First, lastly \ other always after, as, 
fast, &c.; and those of position, as, near, by, above ; other 
may be placed either before or after ; their position in 
the sentence being determined by the emphasis required. 

Relative adverbs stand naturally first in theclauses 
which they connect, and in the case of great emphasis 
being required on a whole clause being qualified. 

Adverbs are frequently put at the beginning, as. 
Meanwhile the noise increased. The word only requires 
notice, as, He gave only a shilling. He gave a shilling 
only, 

29. As a rule two negatives in the same sentence are 
improper, (t.) What do they make? (ii.) For what 
purpose are they sometimes employed ? 

(i.) An affirmative. 

(ti.) To form a pleasing and delicate variety of ex- 
pression, as, His writings are not unhnown to us, i.^., 
they are known to us. 

30. Give as full a classification of adverbs as you can. 
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I.— Time. 

(a) Point of Time. — Then, now, formerly, presently, 
instantly, recently, afterwards, immediately, at any time, 
soon, already, before, after, to-day, yesterday, to-morrow, 
hetmes, ago, next, as (in such as, As I went out, &c.). 

(h) Duration of Time. — Always, ever, never, long^ 
continuously, awhile. 

(c) Itepetition. — Often, seldom, again, somstimes, gener-' 
aUy, anew, afresh, anon, mostly, twice, weekly, neonthly. 

II.— Place (or Space). 

(a) Rest in a Place* — There, here, at, everywhere j 
nowhere, above, below, within, ivithouty behind, in, out, hy^ 
yonder. 

(b) miotion to or from. — To, fro, forth, away, into, 
unto, hence, thence, hither, thither, upwards, downwards, 
around, bachwards, sidewards, forwards, far, near, undo. 

Note. — Some of these words may belong to either 
(a) or (b), according to the sense in which they are used, 
as, He is down (rest). He went doum (motion). 

ni.— OuaUty. 

(a) mXanner. — Thu>s, so, well, why, when, where, where- 
fore, vrisely, quickly, sadly, mercifully, justly, &G. (Includes 
almost all the adverbs derived from adjectives, and 
which end in ly,) 

(b) Degree- — Very, nearly, almost, scarcely, only, quitej 
altogether, well-nigh, more, most, the more, the less, but, 
exceedingly, excessively, eminently, &c. 

IV.— Quantity. 

(a) mXeasurea — Much, little, enough, some, whaiy 
partly, entirely, half 

(6) ZTumber and Order. — Once, twice, thrice, two- 
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foldf Ikree-foldj fawr-fold, judy teamdly, thirdly^ finattiff 
loiBigf (some of these are also repettttoiiy as, twice). 

V.-Mood, 

(a) JkBtruuMOBm—Yea, yea, €vye, certainly, indy, 
$urely, ahsoluiely. 

(b) VegaXLonm—No, not, by no meanSj not at aU. 

(c) ProlmblUty and DoaM.— P^rAopa, prcbablyy 
perchance, WuHy, improbably. 

Note. — ^As the words yee^ yea^ and aye, never perform 
the office of an adverb, diey might with advantage 
be dasBed among the inteijectioiifl. 
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1. Define a PrepostUony and derive the word. 

A Preposition (prae* 'lefore' positusy ^placed*) is 
a word which shows tne relation of a ZToaiiy or 
Pronooiiy to some other word in the sentence, as, He 
went to the door. 

2. Classify the Prepositions. 
(l.) Placey as, m, to^ from. 
(ii.> Timey as, at^ till, 

(III.) Agent, or Instrument, as, hy^ with. 
(IV.) Cause, as, for, from. 

(v.) miiscellaneous, as, without, of. 

3. Explain the structure of Prepositions, or classify 
Prepositions according to their form. 

Prepositions may be divided into three classes. 
(I.) Simple Original, (n.) Derivatives, (hi.) 
Verbal. 

(L) Of A. S. origin, as, a*, hy, from, for, in, on, of, iiUj 
tOf through, wp, with. 

(ii.) From various parts of speech with the prefixes 
a and he, or by combining two simple ones, as, amid 
among, around, Reside, beneath, 6eyond, into, upon^ 
toithin. 

(m.) The Imperative or participial form of 



Ife ^o^ 




4. W^K fTxnniK BIS: -soft in: msris^ isaa Taum^ 

3anr TaHiffr fflrnjiitf.. ur'uriufc tk^i:^ 




probdbiEtr likET 



TSit JmraniTr of scr iKnrimc^ 

* ^ ^ -in 



5. GkHfr 




6. Name 
(n.) 



prepoemoDs fbiiDed fiv^o ^i.) 
and (m.) 



(i.) Aboawd, hmdt^ amudU^ maAmd^ UkwcL 
(n.) BeUm^ hefomd^ okmg^ htbnoL. 
(m.) AJOuBart^ arommd, pr om ut Hm ^ 

7. Where should prepodtioDS be TDUBoally placed t 

Lninediately hrfare the noun^ &o., which it govcrat^ 
as. To whom are you speaking? 



8. Give instances of prepositions derived fron\ otht\r 
words, noticing the prefixes by which they are forinod* 

-Amid, around (A-*ar or *<mJ) 
Reside, fteyond (Be-* hy') 
Promoting (PlO-^ forth:) 
J^ducing (E-* out of,*) 

X 8 
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9. Name some simple and some compound 
prepositions. 

Simple : — At, hy, for, m, on. 
Compound: — Amidj beside, beyond, between. 

10. What is a prepositional phrase ? 

A prepositional phrase is the union of two or 
more words used as prepositions, as, ' along withy 'for 
the sake of,' * three of my friends were absent,^ 

11. How may prepositions always be known t Dis- 
tinguish between a preposition and an adverb. 

By noticing if the word is attached to a noun or 
pronoun, and whether it can be moved from one part of 
the sentence to another with or without the noun. 

If it is not attached to a noun or pronoun and can 
be moved, then it is an adverb. 

If it is attached to a noun or pronoun and cannot be 
be moved alone, then it is a preposition. 
He skates gracefully.^' (Adv.) 
He is standing * by* the fire.'* (Prep.) 






12. Mention (i.) some of the prepositions that were 
originally participles, (ii.) some that were verbs in the 
imperative mood, and (iii.) some that are also used as 
conjunctions t 

(i.) Touching, jpendmg, concerning. 
(ii.) Save, except. 
(ill ) But, except, since. 

13. Name three words that may be used either as 
adverbs or prepositions, and give examples of their 
respective use. 
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(i.) DawHf (n.) «ip, (ttt.) aerasg. 

I am goiDg doum. (Adv.) 

He went daum a ooal pit. (Prep.) 

€K)«p. (Adv.) 

He went up the monument. (Prep.) 

Gk) aerou. (Adv.) 

Across the water. (Prep.) 

14. When may a preposition be placed (i.) at the 
banning of a sentence, (ii.) when at the end ? 

(i.) When employed for the sake of emphasis, as, 
" WUh vice m not hold.'* 

(ji.J At the end when a relative is either expressed 
or understood, or when " that " is used as a relative, as, 
" This is what we were all so surprised o^.'* 

15. State whether the words in italics are prepositions 
or adverbs, giving reasons for your answer. 

(i.) No one went out hut John. 
(ii.) We can hut fail. 

(ill.) He stood without^ and he called out, saying, that 
he would go without us. 

(iv.) He stood hehind the door, 
(v.) Do not lag hehind. 

(i.) Out is an adverb- But is a prepoBitioiiy 

because out expresses a motion whither, and but is 
equivalent to except. 

(II.) But is an advetbf because equivalent to only. 

(ill.) First without is an adverb, because it 
expresses place. The second without is a pre- 
pMltloiiy because it governs the pronoun us in the 
objective case. Out is an adverb, because it ex- 
presses manner. 

(IV.) Behind is a preposition because it governs 
the objective door. 

(v.) Behind is an advei1> because it expresses 
place. 
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16. Distinguish between among and between- 

Among refers to manyy as, Among the Romans. 
Between refers to tfwo^ as^ Between you and me. 

17. Distinguish between among and amongst. 

Ainongst is an intensive form of among, derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon mengan, to mingle. 

Among is equivalent to mingled with, as, I saw him 
among the crowd. 

Amongst has more the idea of spreading through, 
mingled with very many, distributively or indiscrimi- 
nately, dispersion here and there, as, " Several militaiy 
uniforms could be distinguished amongst the surging 
crowd." 

18. When should one use the following prepositions : 
to, aty in? 

To-— After a verb of motion, as, I went to London. 

Ata — ^After the verbs be, land, touch, arrive, and 
before the names of villages, small towns, and foreiga 
cities, as, I was at Coventry, I landed at Rotterdam, Hei 
lives at Rome. 

In-— Before the names of countries, counties, and 
large towns, as, I live in England — m Yorkshire — in 
London. 

19. Trace the gradual use and formation of the pre- 
positions. 

(i.) The primary use of the prepositions was simply 
to point out relations between material objects, as, " The 
book is on the desk." 

(it.) Then those prepositions which expressed rela- 
tions of place were gradually employed to indicate the 
agent or instrument of an action, as, " The mill is 6jf 
the river," and " The mill is turned hy the river." 
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(m.) The prepositions which indicated place, such as 
*from,* was gradually used to denote the cause or pur- 
pose of an action, as, "He went from Leamington" 
(place), "He did it /rom gratitude" (cati^e or|ntrp(Me). 

(IV.) Then being well established into the language 
they gradually multiplied, so as to include a number of 
relations, as — 

(i.) Separation, as, without, exc&pty hid, 

(ii.) Inclination, as, /or. 

(m.) Aversiony as, against. 

(lY.) Substitution, as, instead of. 

(v.) Possession, as, of. 

(yt.) Xteference tOy as, totichvng, about, concerning. 

(yii.) Opposition, as, against. 

20. A full classification of prepositions. 

L— Place. * 

(a) Ibest iUa In, on, at, by, inside, outside, vniMnf 
unihaL 

{h) miotion to and fk'om. To, into, toward, to- 
wards, u/p, down, from, past, 

(c) llest and motion* Over, v/nder, underneath, 
through, before, behind, betwixt, between, among, amongst, 
upon, near, off, of, across, beyond, aloft, above, athwart, near, 
adoum, afore, after, along, besides, ere, near, next, nigh. 

n.— Time. 

(a) Time and place. Most of those of place. 

(b) Time only. Since, till, until, during, pending^ 
respecting, concerning. 

III.— Agent and Instniment. 
By, with, through. 

IV.— Canse. 

For, on account of, for the sake of, out of. 

v.— MiscellaneoiU Ideas. 
See end of last Question. M 
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1. Define a copjunction and derive the word ? 

A conjunction (Lat. con, ' together,' JungOy ^ ^ 
jain^ is a word which is used to connect the different 
parts of an extended sentence. 

2. Classify the copjunctions. 

(lO CopulaUve/ (ii.) Distributive. 

(i.) (a) Connecttve, and. (h) Continuative, unHl. 

(ii.) (a) Distributive, or. (h) Adversative, sHU. 

3. Define (i.), a Copulative; (ii.) a Connective; 
(III.) a Continuative; (iv.) a Dii||unctive ; (v.) a 
Distributive ; and (vi.) an Adversative Coi\|unc- 
Uon. 

(i.) A copulative coi\|unction is one which joins 
sentences together, and unites their meanings, as, 
John and James, &c. 

(n.) A connective coi\|unction simply connects 
the meaning of the two united sentences, as, 
John went out and William followed. 

(ill.) A continuative copjunction combines the 
meaning of the two united sentences, as, William 
went out after John had started. 

(IV.) A dii^unctive coi^unetion, although it joins 
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two sentences together, yet it disconnecta their 
meanings, as, Either John or James, etc. 
(v.) A distrlbutiye copjunction simply diatributes 
or dieconneda the meaning of the united 
sentences, as, Either John or his brother was 
here yesterday. 

(vi.) An adversative coi^unctioiiy contrasts the 
meaning of the united sentences, as, William is 
clever, but he is not industrious. 



4. Coi\|iinGtloiis are sometimes classified, co- 
ordinate and sub-ordinate. Define these terms, 
and divide them into classes. 

Co-ordinate copjunctions unite co-ordinate state- 
ments, as, " God created the earth, and he governs it." 

Divisions. 

(!•) AMrmsMoUf as, and, also, further. 
(ii.) Alternative, as, either^ or. 

(m.) ZTegativey as, neither, nor. 

(IV.) Adversative, as, hut, only. 
(v.) Xllative, (implying a consequence), as, therefore^ 
hecatisey whence, so. 

Subordinate copjunctions unite statements in 
such a way, that the one modifies the meaning or 
application of the other, as. " If it were done, when * tis ' 
done, then it were well it were done quickly." 

Divisions. 

(I.) Time, as, before^ ere, when. 
(n.) Place, as, where, whence. 
(in.) mianner, s,s, how, that. 
(iv.) Causation, as, that, if^ although. 
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5. How should you classify coi^uncttons not as 
to mere form, but as to their use in sentences t 

See Question 2 and 4. 

6. Classify Coi\|unctioiis according to their origin. 

SimplCy as, and^ hut, if. 
Derivedy as, nor, neither, that. 

Compound, as, howheit, nevevihelesa^ whereas^ aU 
thattgh, 

7. What is meant by a CoiUunctional Phrase ? 

The union of two or more words, used as conjunct 
tions, as, * so then,* * in order thai* &c. 

8. Sometimes Conjunctions are used in pairs, or 
correlative. Give examples of the use of, although^ 
either, not only, and both, with their correlatives. 

Although he is poor yet he is respected. 
Either he, or his friend must go. 
Not only James, hut John, &c. 
Both you and I saw him. 

9. Mention some other correlatives. 

Neither . . . nor ; whether ... or ; as ... as (equaUty) ; 
as ... so {similarity) ; so ... as (degree) ; 80 ... . I^at 
[conaeguence). 

10. How do Conjunctions diflFer fix>m other connect* 
ing words t 

They difiFer from PreposiUons in never govenmig a 
case ; from relative pronouns in joining independent 
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propositions, and forming no part of either; from 
oAoerbB in this, that while adverbs may be moved to 
other parts of the sentence to which they belong, con- 
jtmctions cannot be moved without destroying the sense. 

11. How may conjunctions best be distinguished us 
adverbs and prepositions T 

If a word can be moved alone to another part of the 
sentence, or even removed from it without destroying 
the sense, it is an Adverb^ as, " The boy studies diligently. 

If a word can only be moved with certain words which 
it governs it is a Preposition, as, He went to his seat. 

If a word cannot be "moved from the beginning of the 
sentence which it introduces without destroying the 
sense, it is a Conjunction, as^ He is a good boy if he 
studies diligently. 

12. Name a few words which can be used as con- 
Junctionsy or as prepositions. 

Before, Ere, After. 

Before I went (Gonj,) 
Before all things (Pr^.) 

darkness came {Gonj.) 

morn (Prep.) 
After he left {Gonj.) 
After tea {Prep,) 

13. Classification of Conjunctions. 

Copulative. 

(a) Connectiye. And^ fwrthetj moreover, likewise^ 
also, 

(b) Continuatlve. If* though, because, unless^ 
dUhough, as as, if, before, ere, after, when, whilst, untUf 
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whenever^ where, whiiher^ whence, that^ than^ except, however, 
80 fhat, unlees. 

Dico'imctive. 

(a) I>istributlye> Or, nor, neither, either, whether. 

(b) ^dyersatiye> But,le8t,neverthele88,8U,ll,hotpever, 
yet, nottoithstanding, else, only, whereae. 

Another Classification. 
Co-ordinate. 

(a) Connectiye> And, also, as well as, both, fwrther^ 
likemse, moreover, not, only, hut. 

(b) ^ltematiye> Either, or, otherwise, else. 

(c) Negatiyea Neither, nor, otherwiee, else. 

(d) ^dyersatly6> But, on the other hamd, only, 
however, notwithstamding, eUll, yet. 

(e) Zllatiye> Therefore, wherefore, therewpon, con* 
sequently, accordingly, hence, whence, so, then, now, because, 
for. 

Snb-ordinate. 

(a) Tiine> As, as soon as, now that, when, before, ere, 
after, as long as, v/atil, whilst, as oft as, when, whenever. 

(h) Place> Where, there, &c , whither, thither, thence, 
whence. 

(c) IMEanner or Degree. As, as if, how, so, although, 

than, not, so as. 

(d) Causation. That, so that, and so, if, as, although, 
however, notwithstanding, though, yet, for all, because, for, 
forasmuch, as, inasmuch, as, whereas, since, seeing that, in 
order that, lest, sith. 
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1. Define an Znteijectiaii and derive the word. 

An Znteijection (Lat intery 'between JadOy 
* I ihrouf) is a word used to express some emotion of 
the mind. 

2. How does the Znteijection differ from the 
other parts of speech t 

It differs in not entering into the construction of 
sentences. In point of fact^ it hardly comes within, 
the sphere of articulate language, for most animals- 
have some peculiar sound to express any sudden feek- 
ing they may experience. The Znteijection is 
merely a corresponding sound employed by man. 

3. Name some of the chief Znteijections. 

(t.) Sadden Joy^ as, Hwrrah ! htmsa I 

(u.) Sudden Sorrow or Faiiiy alaa! adieu! 
addio I alaek I well a day ! 

(in.) Sudden approbation^ Bravo I aha! Ohrave! 

(iv.) Sudden Surprise, 0! Oh! Ha! Heigh! 
Ah! ho! hum ! lo ! el/range ! 

(v.) Sudden Displeasure, Ofie! Pooh! away! 
begone! j^shaw! 

(vi.) Sudden Desire with respect to others. 
Hvsh ! Hallo ! Ha/rTc ! Hail ! hist ! see ! well met ! ! 

Note. — ^Many of these words can be placed iu several 
divisions, the tone of voice greatly modifying then* 
meaning ; Thus — Ah I may mean swtpriae, joy, sorrow^ 
or even a^i)probation. 
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1. (a) How many parts of speech are there! 

Explain the names they hear^ and show that these 
names express their real character. 

(J) Define a Verb, and account for its appellation. 

2. Mention the principal sources firom which words 
in use in Modem English have been derived, or what 
foreign elements does the English Language contain t 
How and when did they find their way into the Lan- 
guage? 

(i.) The Anglo-Saxon element, brought over in 
the 5th and 6th Centuries. 

(n.) Celtic— combined to the Anglo-Saxon. 

(m.) Norman French — ^At the Norman Conquest. 

(iv.) ^atin — Through the French Language. 

(v.) Iiatin direct. — By English Wricers, from 
Latin Authors. 

(vi.) Greek — Studies of Science, and Philosophy. 

3. Give a few words from other languages which 
have found their way into our language. 

ITALIAN. 

Alarm, alert, bandit, bravo, bronze, burlesque, cameo, 
cannon, canto, cape, caricature, cartoon, charlatan. 
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CQm{)anion (bread sha/rer), concert, cupola, ditto, domino, 
dram, folio, fresco, gala, gazette, (coin), granite, gondola, 
grate, grotto, harlequin, incognito, influenza, lava, 
macaroni, motto, opera, pantaloon, parapet, (the breast,) 
parasol, pigeon, pilgrim, porcupine, proviso, regatta, 
sketch, stilleto, studio, terra-cotta, umbrella, virtue, 
volcano. 

FBENCH. 

Beau, belle, bon-mot, bouquet, congS, ddjeiiner, depdt, 
felat, envelope, ennui, environs, etiquette, penchant, 
soiree, toilette, trousseau. 

SPANISH. 

Alligator, armada, barricade, cargo, castonets, 
chocolate, cigar, clarion, cochineal, Creole, don, embarrass, 
filigree, flotilla, grandee, javelin, lawn, mosquitoes, 
miuatto, negro, pamphlet, pawn, (laborer^) pedestal, 
pillion, platinum, savannah, sherry (Xeres), tornado, 
verandah. 

POBTUOIJESE. 

Caste, cocoa, commodore, marmalade, palaver, 
(pa/rahle,) porcelain. 

DTJTCH. 

Boom, sprit, reef, schooner, skate, sloop, stiver, 
taffrail, yacht, (to chase) skipper, smuggler. 

ARABIC. 

Admiral, alchemy, alcohol, alembic, algebra, alkali, 
almanac, amber, ammonia, arrack, assassin, cadi, 
camphor, carat, cipher, coffee, cotton, elixir, gazelle. 
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giraffe, harem, hazard, jar, lemoD, lute, magazine, 
minaret, monsoon, moslem, mosque, mummy, nadir, 
naphtha, simoon, sirocco, so&, sugar, sultan, syrap, 
talisman, tamarind, zenith, zero. 

Ahbot, amen, cabal, cherub, hallelujah, hosana, 
jubilee, leviathan, manna, sabbath, seraph, shibboleth. 

PERSIAN. 

Azure, balcony, bazaar, caravan, checkmate (dead 
king), chess, dervish, hookah, jackal, lilac, mask, 
orange, paradise, scimitar, shawl, sherbet, taffeta, 
turban. 

HINDUSTANL 

Buggy, bungalow, calico, chintz, chutnee, coolie, 
cowry, curry, jungle, lac, mulligatawny, muslin, nabob, 
pagoda, palaquin, pariah, punch, rajah, rupee, sepoy, 
suttee, toddy. 

CHINESE. 

Bohea, caddy, congou, gong, hyson, junk, nankeen, 
pekoe, tea. 

MALAT. 

Amuck, bantam, bamboo, caoutchouc, gamboge, gutta 
percha, orang-outang, sago. 

TURKISH. 
Bey, janissary, sash, tulip, seraglio, scimitar. 
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POLTNESIAN. 

Taboo, tattoo, kangaroo. 

NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

Condor, hammock, hurricane, llama, maize, mocassin, 
pampas, pemmican, potato, squaw, tobacco, tomahawk, 
tomato, wigwam. 

4. What is meant by the " Romance tongues ? " 

The Italian, French, and Spanish languages. They 
are for the mdst part forms of modern Latin. 

5. What proportion of Anglo-Saxon and of Latin 
words have we in modern English I 

Anglo-Saxon, five-eighths. 

Latin, two-eighths (either direct or indirect). 

6. (i.) When and (ii.) how were the greater part of 
the words of Latin origin now found in English intro- 
duced into Our language ? 

. (i.) During the period between the revival of letters 
and the time of Milton. 

(ii.) By English writers, for Latin was then the 
learned language of Europe. 

7. Name the chief periods during which words from 
the Latin were introduced into English, and classify 
the Latin elements accordingly. 

(x.) During the Soman occupation. ( Local) Chester. 
(ii.) At the introduction of Christianity. (JEccleeias^ 
ticaJ) BSasB. 

L 
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(hi.) "With the Norman French. (Fevdal and LegaX) 
Tenure. 

(iv.) At the revival of learning. {GlaasicaX) 
Primeval. 

(v.) By modern writers on science, &c. {SdemUfic.) 
Capillary. 

8. Give examples of words of Latin origin which 
have been introduced into our language, (a) before the 
Norman Conquest, (&) through the Norman 
French, {p) directly from ^atin. 

(a) Chester [castra), street (ai/raioi)^ minister (rnonaS' 
terim)f monk (moncLchvs), pall (palUum)^ cloister (clanB' 
trum). 

(h) People (^opttZtw, jpeuple), fealty (fidelitus, feaUe)^ 
blame (hlaspJiemare, hla/me), deign (dignor), feat {facio), 

(c) Action, clarify, addicted, diary, legacy. 

9. Into what periods may the history of the English 
language be divided ? 

Into five periods : — 

(i.) Saxon or Anglo-Saxon (previous to the Nor- 
man Conquest). 

(ti.) Semi-Saxon (from about 1066 to 1250). 
Infancy. 

(III.) Old or Early Xbiglish (from 1250 to 1 350). 
Boy-hood. 

(IV.) Kiddle English (from 1350 to 1550). Vouth. 

(v.) Modem English (&om 1550 to the present 
time). IMEan-hooda 

10. Enumerate the parts of speech which admit of 
inflexion. 

11. Define idiontj cognate^ agglutmative, hybrid, %|gpo* 
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fketieal, assimihMonj mdathetiB, periphrasHe^ pcurHele, parti 
of speech, prosody, rhyme, and rhythm. 

Idiom (Greek idioma, peevliariiy), a mode of ex- 
pression peculiar to a language. 

Cognate (Latin co, togetJier, gnascor, gnatus, to he 
horn), allied to, bom of the same family. 

Agglutinative (Latin ad, to, gluten, glue), tending to 
or having power to cause adhesion. 

B3r1nld (Greek hybris, outrage, insult, Latin hybrida, 
a mongrel), a word formed of elements from different 
languages, as, harmonize (Latin and Greek). 

Bs^Mlthetlcal (Greek hypothetikos, placed under), 
belonging to a theory to be proved or disproved by 
reference to facts. 

Asfihnllation (Latin aseimilo, to like) converting 
into a similar kind. 

IMEetatliesls (Greek meta, over, tithemi, to place)^ 
transposition of the letters of a word. Examples : — We 
have in Anglo-Saxon and in English aps, the aspen, 
ask and ax (aks), efre and ever, enter and entre, burnt 
and brunt, wryst and wrist. 

Periphrastic (Greek peri, around, phrasis, a speah- 
ing), the use of more words than are necessary to 
express an idea. 

Particle (Latin particula, UfUepart), au indeclinable 
word, or a word that cannot be used alone. 

** Parts of Speech." " Various kinds " or " classes 
of words " into which, for grammatical purposes, a lan- 
guage is divided. 

Prosody (Greek pro, to, ode, a song), that part of 
grammar which treats of the laws of versification, 
metre, or rhythm and rhyme. 

Ithyme (Anglo-Saxon, rim), the arrangement of 
words or syllables of similar sound and accent at the 
end of verses. 

l2 
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Bihsrtlim (Greek rhythmos, flowing)^ is the proper 
arrangement of words and syllables according to accent 
or quantity, so as to produce the harmonious flowing of 
verse. It has no regard to lUi3nne. 

Note. — &h3rtlim and rh3niie must both be carefully 
attended to in rhyming poetry ; rhythm onhj in blank 
or classic verses. Byron, Pope, and Dryden are good 
examples of the rhyming poets ; Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Virgil, of the other class of poets. 

12. What is the subject of the following: "To 
perform is better than to promise f " Write this with 
verbal nouns. 

Subject, " To perform ;" " Performing is better than 
promising." 

13. Write in the third person the following speech 
of Eang Richard, taking care to make the meaning 
plain, and commencing with: King Richard said 
that: — "I wish I may forget my brother John's 
injuries as soon as he will forget my pardon of them." 

*^ King Richard said, that he wished he might forget 
his brother John's injuries to him as soon as his brother 
John would forget his pardon of them." 

14. What is derivation f 

The process of searching out the component parts of 
words. 

15. What parts of speech may each of the fallowing 
nouns be? nmnd^ eUm^ stone. Write one short sentence 
to illustrate each use of them. 
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BiOuncL Noun, a round of cartridges. 

Adjective, a rownd table. 

Verb, to rov/nd a stick. 

Adverb, to walk rownd. 
„ Preposition, round the town. 

CAose. Noun, the cloae by the farm-house. 

Adjective, a cloae door. 

Adverb, he passed close by me. 
Cl6se> Noun, the cloae of the examination. 

Verb (active), cloae the door. 

Verb (neuter), to cloae with one. 
Stone> Noun, to throw a atone. 

Adjective, a atone wall. 

Verb, they atov^ed Stephen. 

16. Give examples of words the same in form but 
distinguished in signification by their accent, and state 
the rule which connects the accent with the part of 
speech whereunto they should be referred. 

Sdrvey, survey, (noun and verb.) 

Attribute, attribute, (noun and verb.) 

Mfnute, minute, (noun and adjective.) 

Cdmpact, compdct, (noun and adjective.) 

Cdnjure, conjure, (verbs.) 

Desert, desert, (nouns.) 

August, augiist, (noun and adjective.) 

The noun has the accent on the first syllable, the 
verb and adjective has the accent on the second 
syllable. Note also words of one syllable, such as, use, 
close, &c. 

17. Give six nouns formed by suflSxes from other 
nouns, and state the exact force of the formation added. 

Donia Kingclom, [atate or condition^ 
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ILy. Slavery (collective force). 

Try. Pan% (Fr. pain), (collective force.) 

Oi^. Window, (diminutive.) 

Ung. J)\XG\iling^ ( do. ) 

Ock. HillocA;, ( do. ) 

18. Give six verbs formed by prefixes or suflSxes 
from nouns. 

A. as, muse, amuse. 

BOt as, befriend, bedew, behead. 

En or em. as, empower, em)ase, enslave, enact. 

L. as, knee, kneeZ. 

Le* as, spark, sparkle. 

VOt as, calf, cali;e. 

19. Give four words in common use which are 
derived from (a) Anglo-Saxon, (6) French, (c) Latin, 

21 Greek, (e) Italian, (/) Spanish, (g) Dutch, (h) 
abic. 

(a) Could, he, is, for. 

(6) Adieu, monsieur, billet-doux, d4jeiiner. 

(c) Linguist, locomotion, auricular, digit. 

(d) Zoology, physics, acoustics, photograph. ■ 

(e) Bandit, caricature, domino, opera. 
(/) Alligator, chocolate, grandee, sherry. 
(g) Skate, reef, yacht, boom. 

(h) Admiral, coffee, cotton, sofa, sugar. 

20. Define (i.) an elliptical sentence, and (ii.) con- 
tracted sentences. 

(i.) An elliptical sentence is one in which something 
is omitted which is essential to the compleU construction 
of the sentence, but which is readily supplied in thought, 
as, " How are you f " (I am) very well. 

(ii.) Contracted sentences are a variety of elliptical 
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soDtences in which what is common to two or more 
oo-ordinate sentences is expressed only once, as, " Your 
statement is either true or (your statement is) false/' 

21. Distinguish between contracted sentences and 
elliptical sentences. 

In contracted sentences a certain portion which is 
common to the sentences is expressed only once in one 
of them, as, " He loved, not wisely, but (he loved) too 
well." 

In elliptical sentences the part to be supplied in one 
clause, although suggested by what is expressed in the 
other, is not necessarily the same in form, as, " He is 
wiser than I, ix., than I am wise.'* 

22. Have we any ellipses in ordinary use f 

Yes. (I wish you) Good morning. {Name to me tJie 
person) Who saw you? Pleasant journey. What 
o'clock. Quite well, &c. 

23. Name three; (i.) compound nouns, (ii.) com- 
pound adjectives, (iii.) compound pronouns, (iv.) com- 
pound verbs, (v.) compound adverbs, (vi.) compound 
prepositions, and (vii.) compound conjunctions. 

(i.) Haystack, riding-whip, thoroughfare. 

(it.) Pitehdark, fair-headed, newborn, 

(iiT.) Whoever, whosoever, whomsoever, 

(iv.) Overdo, back-bite, white-wash, 

(v.) Herein, always, nowhere, 

(vi.) Into, within, throughout, 

(vii.) Although, albeit, whereas. 



24. Explain " He speaks hudy** " It is exceeding great.** 
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The words " loud " and " exceeding *' are adjectives, 
nsed as adverbs. The early English adverbs were 
formed from adjectives by the suflSx e (as, bright, 
brighte). This suffix being now omitted has led to the 
apparent identity in form between adjectives and 
adverbs. 

25. Give the negatives of jwe^y, inhabited^ ingenuous^ 
existenty Umitahle. 

Iwpiety, (Lat.) ITViinhabited, (Sax.) l>wingenuott8, 
(Lat.) ^(m-existent, (Lat.) Iflimitable, (Lat.) 

26. Distinguish between dnmk and drunken. 

Drunken is an adjective formed by the suffix ew, and 
may be used to qualify a noun, as, " a drunken man." 
Drunk is past participle, and cannot qualify a noun. 

27. What advantage has a civilized nation over an 
uncivilized one with respect to speech f 

In being able to express its thoughts clearly and 
correctly, and in having the j^ower to transmit them by 
Writing. 

28. When adjectives are converted into substantives 
it is the tendency of our language to use the plural 
form. Give examples. 

" The wise are happy." " The virtuous are re- 
spected." " None but the brave deserve the fair." 

29. What is the force of the prefix in the word 
"inelegant!" Write down all the prefixes of like 
power found in English, and name the languages from 
which they are derived. 
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Xn (Lat) means not^ as, not elegant. 

Kf (Sax.) as, never, nor. For, (Sax.) as, /orbid. 

V1I9 (Sax.) before an adjective, or adverb, as, im- 
holy, t^nlikely. N01I9 (Lat.) as, nonsense. Igy (Lat.) 
as, t^oble. Xl, (Lat.) as, i/liberal. Inif (Lat.) as, im- 
mortal. It, ^at.) as, irrevocable. Ay (Gr.) as, 
apathy. An, (Gr.) as, anarchy. 



80. Give the signification of those parts of the 
following words which are printed in italics, stating 
whether they are of Latin or of Saxon origin. 



Jifixnenie fSax.) to make. 
Jmxnerse (Lat.) in. 
ITiibmd (Sax.) undoing. 
Withhold (Sax.) awaj. 
BanifA (Lat.) to make. 
Greent«A (Sax.) likeness or dimi- 
nution. 
Baker (Lat.) to make. 
Axoher (Sax.) agent. 



Misery (Ok,) abstract idea. 
Dirt^ (Sax.) do. do. 
Yoya^fe ^Sax.) do. do. 
Hilloci; (Sax.) smallness. 
^yert (Lat.) from, 
^bed (,Sax.) in. 
^thirst (Lat.) for. 
Kjhemate (Lat.) rerbal termi- 
nation. 



31. What are (i.) Diminutives, and (11.) Augmen- 
tatives ? Give some terminations by which they are 
formed. 

(i.) They are words used to express diminutiveness 
and consequent endearment, and occasionally 
contempt. 

Anglo-Saxon terminations. — ocky (huMock) ; ely (sat- 
cheT) ; ingy (herring) ; heiTy (army or shoal) ; lingf 
(ducklvng) ; let, (aimlet) ; ish, (whitia^.) 

Latin terminations : — ule, (ferrt^fe) ; Icle, (articZe). 

Italian aster, (poeto^^) ; (jl^reek Isk, (asten«A;). 

(11.) They are words describing qualities tending to 
excess, and hence often simply censure. 

Anglo-Saxon terminations: ait, (braggart); ard. 
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(iruuka/rd^ coward) ; ly (scenery) ; eiy (rookery, cook* 

Italian oon (balloon) ; on (millioTi) ; one (tromb- 
one). 

32. What prefixes are used as negatives ? Give illuff*' 
trationSy and state from what languages they are taken. 
(See Question 29). 

33. Give the diminutives formed from lamh^ cat, goosey 
stream, hiUj paH, 

Lambkin, kitten, gosling, streamlet, hillock, particle. 

34. Distinguish the force of en in the following 
forms : — oxen, when, listen, leaden, sweeten, children, 
whiten, kitten, vixen, frozen. 



Oxen (Plural). 
When (A. S. Genitiye). 
Listen (Verb from verb). 
Leaden (A. S. material). 
^\¥eeteii(to make — verb from acy.). 



Children (A. S. Plural form). 
Whiten (Past Part, of * white'). 
Kitten (A. S. diminutive). 
Vixen (A. S. Fem. affix). 
Frozen (Past Part, of ' freeze '). 



35. State what suffixes form (i.) nouns, (ii.) ad- 
jectives, (hi.) verbs, and give the force of each. 

35. What English prefixes answers to : — anii, in 
(not), inter, his, extra. 



Anfci — ^fore (/bretell). 
In— un (unlmown). 
Inter — ^mid (midw&y,) 



Bis — twi (twilight.) 
Extra — out (putrwa). 



37. Give any suffixes that have the same power as 
the endings in streamlet and actress. 

l^t= diminution — ^Examples, et (flowered), ling 
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{duckUng), kfai (Ismbkin), ock (hillocJS;), cnle (animal- 
t^)9 icle (particle). 

Be» = agent or person — ^Examples ar (beggar), 
ard (dotard), ee (grantee), or (sailor), yer (lawyer), 
ant {sLBmtemt), trlx (execu^no;), Ian (historian), ite 
(Israelii). 

38. What is the force of ish and en as suffixes in 
adjectives and verbs respectively f 

Esfia Adjectives, resemblance, as, (hlackUh). 
VerbSy to go beyond, as, vanish. 

En. A^Jectivey made of, as, wooden. VerbSy to 
Inake, as, weaken. 

39. State the general rules which govern the "order 
of words '' in English. 

(i.) Words that express things connected in thought 
should be placed near to each otibier ; as the relative and 
its antecedent. 

(u.) All ambiguity should be avoided by change of 
position or construction. 

(ill.) The nominative or subject should precede the 
verb, except in interrogations ; the Imperative Mood, 
when a wish is expressed ; when the Subjunctive Mood 
is used without a conjunction, or when the Adverb 
there (not as an Adverb of Place) precedes the Verb, 
or some other cases. 

(iv.) The Adjective precedes the Noun. 

(v.) The Objective Case follows the "Verb except 
when it is a Relative Pronoun, when it precedes it. 

(vi.) Pronouns follow the words to which they relate, 
and the Relatives must be placed immediately affcer its 
antecedent. 

(vii.) In poetry nearly all these rules may be reversed. 
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The Subject may be placed after the Verb, and the 
Object hefore the Verb, the Adjective after the Noun, 
&c. Ex. — Loud 18 the wind, (Noun after Verb.) No 
love, no feeling had he, (Object before Verb.) "In 
faltering accents sweetly mild " (Adjective after Noun.) ; 

40. What is meant in Syntax by Concord or 
Agreement and Government ? Give two Examples of 
each of the principal Concords. ' 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with 
another in number, gender, case, or person. 

Oovemment is the power which one part of speech 
has over another in determining its mood, tense, or case. 

Agreement of the Verb with its Subject. 

He loves us. I dislike him. 
Plurality or Unity of Idea- 
Parliament meets next week. 
Great pains were taken. 
Pronouns used instead of Nouns. 
I saw the boy. Be was liked by all. 
Nouns in Apposition. 
I am a student, JHs J. 
On each, every, &c — 
Each boy is in his seat. Every one said so. 

41. State what seem to you the five most important 
rules of English Syntax ? or name the five fundamental 
laws of Syntax. 

(i.) The Verb must agree with its Subject in number^ 
and person. 

(ii.) Active Verbs and Prepositions take Nouns or 
something equivalent to Nouns after them as their 
objects. 
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^ (m.) ETeiy A^ecdTe, or worJ ased as tn A«]ljfe«^• 
6we, qualifies some Doan expnesded or undexsiood or 
oili^wiae diBdnguishes it. 

(it.) Adrerfas wliich modifV the meaDiiur of «dv 
worm or which oonvey the idea of an aciiou or attri- 
bute and not the idea of existence. 
• (▼.) CopolatiTe and disjunctive particles unite 
iogedier notions or assertions, which hold the same 
relation to any given sentence. 

42. State two of the most important rules of Syntax 
(i.) on the agreement of Nominatives and Verbs (ii«) 
of relatives and antecedents (in.) on the goverumeut 
of cases, and (iv,) on the succession of tenses. 

(i.) (ii.) (m,) answered elsewhere. 

(iv.) Two or more which involve different forms of 
the same verb, such parts of the tenses as are not 
common must be inserted in full, as, ^^ This dedication 
may both serve for almost any book that has h&m, is> 
or shall be published,** (Bolingbroke.) 

Verbs connected by "and" or **nor," provided 
they refer to acts described as done by the same person 
under the same circumstances and at the same tiiue, 
must agree in mood, tensef persoiiy and fomif as, 
** K any man he a worshipper of God, and do His wUl^ 
him He heareth.^ 

43. How does the position of words serve to show 
the grammatical structure of an English sentenoe t Is 
there any difference on this point between poetry and 
prose ? 

. See question 39. 

44. What are the most common grammatical errors 
you have noticed. 



i 
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45. Derive the following words : — florist, alderman, 
biscuit, cheap, defeat, drake, soir^ verger, atheist, 
garden, idiot, invalid, involve, kaleidoscope, benedic- 
tion, conchology, subscription, meddle, megrim, male- 
volence, meet, monk, moot, benevolence, druid, orchard, 
interregnum, philosophy, pilgrim, scholar, uncoutlu 

Conchology, Gk. konohe, ^shtUf 

logos, * discourse* 
Subscription, Lat. sub. *und&rf 

scribo, * I write.* 
Meddle, Lat. misoeo, ' to mix* 
Megrim, Fr. migraine, corraption 

of the Greek * half shuU: 
Malevolence, Lat. male, 'bad^ 

volo, * I wish,* 
Meet, A. S. metan, * to measure* 
Monk, A. S. munce, G-k. mona- 

chos — monos, * alone * 
Moot, A. S. motion, ' an assembly! 
Benevolence, Lat. bene, 'weU^* 

volo, * I wish* 
Druid, Celtic deru, ' oak, Welsh 

derwydd. 
Orchard, A. S. orceard, Jhiit tre$ 

yard. 
Interregnum, Lat. inter, '&•• 

tween* regnum, * reign* 
Philosophy, Gk. Fhilosophia, 

' loving wisdom,* 
Pilgrim, Lat. Feregrinus, '^* 

reigner, per, *through^ ager, 

• land: 
Scholar, Lat. scholaris, Gk. 

schole, leisure^ lecture. 
Uncouth, A. S. un, ' not^ oannan, 

* known,* 



Florist, Lat. flos, * a flower.* 

Alderman, A. S. ealdor-man, i.e., 
hingy ruler ^ or chief magistrate. 

Linguist, Lat. lingua, ^the ton- 
gue.* 

Biscuit, Lat. bis coctus, * twice 
cooked.* 

Cheap, A. S. ceap, 'a bargain,* 
originallj a good bargain. 

Defeat, Lat. dis facere, ^to do* 

* asunder.* 
Drake, contraction of A. S. en- 
drake, rake, ' ruling.* 

Soir^, French soir, ' evening ^ 
Verger, French verge, * mace or 

emblem of authority,* 
Atheist, Gk. a, without* theos, 

* a God.* 
Garden, A. S. geard, Eng. yard, 

French jardin. 
Idiot, Gk. ididtes, formerly 'a 

PBIYATE man.* 
Invalid, Lat. in, ' not^ vales, ' to 

be strong.* 
Involve, Lat. in, 'upon* volvo, 

* to roll.* 
Kaleidoscope, Gk. ' kalos,' ' beau- 
tiful,' eidos, ^form^ skopeo, * to 
see,* 

Benediction, Lat. bene, , ' well^ 
dico, 'I say,* 






46. What parts of speech may the word ' since' be f 
Give short sentences illustrating your answer. 

Sincey Adverb^ as, a long time slncea 
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Slncey Preposition, Since fiDishing, &c. 
Slncey ConjimctioD, Since you have studied, Ac 
The word is derived from the A. S. Sith-than Kt : 
* after that/ 

47. What difficulty would arise in conversation, if 
there were (a) no Adjectives, (6) no Adverbs I 

48. What parts of the Verb may be used (a) Nouns, 
(6) Adjectives. Give examples. 

49. What meaning do you attach to the following 
sentences ? 

(a) You punished me more severely than she. 
(h) You punished me more severely than her. 

50. Make use of the words horse, JdcJc, mem, as 
subject, predicate, and object, respectively, to form one 
sentence in which (a) the subject is enlarged by an 
adjective sentence, (h) the predicate is enlarged by an 
adverbial sentence relating to ca/use, 

61. Show carefully in what part of our Language 
the Teutonic element is predominate. 

I. Rules on the Form of Words. 

(i.) The Articles, Adjective Pronouns, and nearly all 
our Prepositions and Conjunctions. 

(li.) All the Adjectives that are compared irregularly. 

(ill.) Nearly aU the irregular, defective, and auxiliary 

rbs. 

(xv.) Nearly all words which undergo vowel changes, 
as, long, length. 
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(v.) Verbs with strong preterites, and those which 
undergo vowel changes. 

Note. — Also the nouns which undergo vowel changes. 

(vi.) Words with distinct A. S. endings, as, man- 
Jiood. 

(vii.) Words beginning with " wh,^' " A»i," " «V' and 
most of those that begin with * ea,' * ye, ' gV ^ th^ and 
those that have * ougK and * ng' in the root. 

(viii.) And most of the words of one syllable, com- 
pare parts of the body — senses — infirmities — animals — 
elements — products, &c. 

II. Rules ba4sed on the things to which words 

are applied. 

(i.) The names of our earliest and dearest connexions, 
including those which express the strongest natural 
feeling of our hearts, as, father, wifey house^ roof, fireside, 
hlusJies, weeping, Sc, 

(ii.) The names of most objects of sense, and 
natural phenomena, and those which occur in discourse, 
as, 8un, moon, day, light, hill, strea/m, horse, sit, toalJc, 
and nearly all the parts of the body. 

(tii.) Most of the objects which occupy our practical 
reason in common life, as, sell, buy, some, chea/p, dear, 
rich, 

(iv.) Our national proverbs, and the language of 
invective, humour, satire, and colloquial pleasantry, as, 
g^'in, lazy, shy, shabby, trash, &c. 

62. What is meant by (i.) prothesis, (ii.) 
epenthesis, and (iii.) paragoge ? 

Give examples — (i.) Letters prefixed, as, melt, smelt. 
(II.) Letters inserted, as, farrer, farther, (iii.) Letters 
appended, as, sors, sorcerer. 
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53. What do you know about the Verb-forms 
Ught and wont ? 

Bight a Pass. Verb used in the 3rd. pers. sing., 
he was, or is called, or named A. S. hatan, ' to call, ' 
Wont contraction of M. E. wol not. 

54. Give a list of Adverbs derived from Prononimal 
roots. 

See Ques. 7 (Adverbs.) 

55. Form Verbs from the following Nouns : — friend^ 
slave, henndy drcTigth, knee, nest, price, glass, cloth. Note 
the exact force of the prefix, suffix, or modification 
used. 



56. Give the third person singular of all the tenses 
in the Passive Voice of the Verb to teach. 



57. Distinguish between abstract and real Nouns. 

58. Distinguish between the use of no and not. 

No is an Adjective abbreviated from none. 
Not is an Adverb, as : — 

Whether he be a sinner or no (sinner) Adjective. 
Whether love be natural or not (nattt/ral) Adverb. 

59. Point out any orthographical irregularities in the 
spelling of sovereign, convey, inveigh, proceed^ precede, 
before, and therefore. 

Sovereign should be souvran (Italian.) 
The e and eig being put in by a false analogy. 

M 



/ 
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Conveigli, inveigh, proceed, precede, are all 

from Latin roots, and the usual mode in which verbs 
are formed in English from the Latin is by 
taking simply the crude form or root of the present 
tense or infinitive, without any suflSx: — thus from 
defendo or defendere is derived to defend. Some- 
times after a long vowel, as, in opino, divide, or 
dividere (to divide), an e mute is added, as, ' opine, 
divide.' The other mode is to form the English verb 
from the perfect participle or supine of the Latin verb 
neglect from neglectus, castigate from casUgatUS^ 
act from actus, audit from auditus ; or from neglec* 
turn, castigatum, actum, and auditum. 

Conveigh, inveigh, &c., are both from the Latin 
verb veho (J carry) ; therefore they should be spelt 
conveh, inveh; the irregularities being the y and 
ig. Convey, = t o carry with ; inveigh, = to carry against. 
Proceed, precede, from cedo (J go or yiel4), should 
be procede (the e in cedo being long), and praecede 
the prefix in Latin being prae not pre. Therefore 
should be therefor, for the A. S. pronominal adverb, 
and the preposition for. Before should be bifor 
or byfor, from the A. S. preposition hiforan, 

60. What classes of words have case f Write down 
all the case-suffixes that are still preserved in English. 

61. What prepositions are used mth adapted, conform- 
able, differ, dependent, independent^ provide, composed, 
connect, consequent, and ea^ert f 

Adapted to a thing ; for a purpose ; conformable to ; 
differ from ; dependent on, or upon ; independent of; 
provide for, with or against y composed of (material), 
hy (maker); connect with; consequ^it o»; expert oi 
or in. 
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62. Pill up the ellipses in the following sentences : — 
He 18 richer than L He loves John more ihan me. I speak 
not as in absolute fear of you. 

He is richer than I am rich. He loves John more 
than he loves me. I speak not bs if I were in absolute 
fear of vou. 

63. Give the classical prefixes corresponding with : 
Doum, out, before, between, under, over, through. 



Down — de as degnde. 
Ont— 6 or ex as export. 
Before— prSB as prefix. 
Between — winter as interdict. 



Under^snb as n»6-examiner. 

Over — sapor as Mtperfluous. 

Though— per as jperspire. 



64. Explain, Watling Street, JAncoln, Msxichester, 
Dmigeness, Utopia, Marauder. 

Street (Latin strata). Coin (Latin colonia). 
Chester (Latin castra). Ness (French nez). IT 
(Greek no), (Kingdom of Prince no-place). Marauder 
(German Castle of M6rode), seat of plunderers. 

65. To what languages may the following words be 
traced: — (i.) Stereoscope, (ii.) Bantam, (iii.) Oherub, 
(IV.) Ennui, (V.) Soprano, (vi.) Termimis, (vii.) Telegram, 
(viii.) Amen, (IX.) Omnibus, (X.) Naptha, (XI) Algebra^ 
(xn.) Telescope. 

(yii.) Gk. tele, < ca a dittanee,* 
gramma, 'that which is 
written* 
(vii.) Heb. amen, * firm* * true* 
(ix.) Lat. dative plural of omnis, 
*for alt: 

!x.) Arabic nafk. 
XI.) Arabic al-jabr, the resetting 
of an^hmg broken^ hence a 
combination, 
(xii.) Gk. tele, ' at a diitance* 
skoped, *to see* 

M 2 



(i.) Qk. stereos, * solid,* * skopeo,' 
' to see* 

(n.) Supposed from Bantam in 
Java, from -whence they 
-were first brought. 

(in.) Heb. Kerub. 

(nr.) Fr. ennui, * a feeling of 
weariness or disgust from 
satietg, S^c* 

(y.) Italian sopra, ' above or su- 
perior.* 

(yi.) Lat. terminus, * a boundarg,* 



i 
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66. 'Explain the grammar of Woe worth the day, A 
house to let. The third and fifth chapters. The more the 
merrier. Many a time and oft. Two a penny. Once a 
week, A shilling a pormd. He read a hook of Bushings, 
8atan^ — tham, whom none higher sat. Walking stick. Running 
fooima/n, Being mechanical^ you ought not walk. 

Woe i^ortli the day. Worth, A. S. tvorthan 
(is or be) = Woe be to the day. 

A Bouse to let. A verb in the active voice is 
nsed with nouns, and with adjectives, where some might 
suppose a passive verb required. Other examples- 
Hard to bear; I have a horse to sell. They are 
gerundial forms, apparently governed by the noun or 
adjective. 

The third' and fifth chapters (correct). The third 
and fifth chapter (also correct), — there is an ellipsis 
after third of the word * chapter.' 

The more the merrier. The second *the' is 
prefixed to the ablative case, * merrier.' 

mKany a time and oft. ^ A Ms a weakened form 
of one, and therefore is properly singular, but there are 
two idioms of our language in which it is used with 
words plural force, and this is one of them ; the other 
being like " A thousand men," &c. 

Two a pemiy=Two for one penny. 

Once a inreek^Once for one week. 

A shilling a pound. A shilling for each or one 
pound. 

He read a book of Raskin's. (Elliptical). 

Satan,— than whom none higher sat. ' Than 
is followed by the objective case of the relative. 

Walking stick and Running footman* The 
gerunds are here used. 

Being mechanical you ought not walk. The 
adjective * mechanical,' is used instead of the sub- 
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stantive mechanics or artizans, and * to ' is omitted 
after ought. 

67. Name some places that have originated common 
names. 

Arras (arra«), Artois (Artesian well8),Ba.youue (bayonet), 
Bethlehem ^^-'''—'^ -D^^/^orv^o /7?^^«««^a n..,»«of^a ;« 

Pontus (c 

Cambrai {cambric), v^oraova [corawam), uaiicui/ ycavico), 
Cairo {carpet), Carron in Stirlingshire {carronade), China 
(chintz), Choco in Mexico (cocoa and chocolate), Damascus 
(damask and damson), Damietta (dimity). Delft (delf), 
D'Ypres in Flanders (diaper), Florence (florin), Guinea 
(guinea — coin), Jalapa in Mexico (jalop), Mussoul in 
Asia Minor (muslin), Milan or Malines (milliner), Merode 
(marauder). Oporto (port), Persia (peach), Pergamus 
(parchment), Pistoria in Tuscany (pistol), Si^am (spaniel), 
Senaar in Nubia (senna), Xeres (sherry), Worstead 
(worsted), 

68. Mention some proper names that have originated 
common ones. 

Dahl, a Swede (dahlia), Galvani (galvanism). Maca- 
dam (macadamized roads). Colonel Negus (negus), M. 
Nicot (nicotine), Earl of Orrery (orrery — an instrument 
representing the motion of the heavenly bodies), Hodomont 
(rodomontade), Simon Magus (simony), Sir J. Outram 
(tram roads), Volta {voUaic). 

69. Trace the origin of the name William. 

When of old a German had slain a Roman the gilt 
helmet of the Roman was placed upon the head of the 
conqueror, who was then known as gild-helme. 
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The name became in French OuUdhaumey Ouil- 

laumey in Latin Guli^lums, and in English William. 
Note.— Gu in French is rendered by W in English. 
Compare guerre^ war, 

70. " I should naturally expect to find great similarity 
between English and Low German." Explain the 
meaning of this assertion, and give any reason for 
thinking it correct ? 

The so-called Saxons received that name from their 
enemies, the Romans and Britons. They were really 
Angles and FrisianSy with some Jutes from the 
North Lowlands of Germany and Holland, between the 
mouths of the Rhine and Jutland, inhabiting the old 
provinces of Friesland, Oldenburg, part of Holstein, 
partof Westphalia, and Hanover, in the country traversed 
by the Elbe and its tributaries. In this region is a 
small district still called Anglen^ believed to be the 
original seat of the nucleus of the mvading tribes. In 
all these regions Low German or platt deutsch is spoken, 
and very much resembles English in structure and 
pronunciation. Hence the force of the remark quoted. 

71. Mention any Keltic words in the English 
language. How do you account for their presence, and 
explain why such words might naturally be expected to 
exist more abundantly in the western part of England 
and Wales — ^for instance, Cornwall? 

(i.) Oeographical names, as, Avon, Don, Men- 
dip, Wight, Kent, Durham, Aber (riven^s mouth), 
Caer (fort), lAyu (pool), Tre (town)^ Coomb (vale), 

(II.) Words relating to housekold matters, 

as, basket, clout, gown, button, dam, gruel. 
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mattock, mop, rug, wire, harness, basin, bran, 
shamrock, whiskey, flannel, funnel, d mid. 

The rest are either provincial words or obsolete. 

The Keltic language was spoken by the original 
British or Keltic inhabitants, previous to the invasion 
of the Saxons, who subdued them, and drove the 
remnants of them into the remote mountainous corners 
of the island, especially Wales and Cornwall. 

The Keltic words coming under the above two heads 
would naturally merge into the new language, and the 
descefidants of those who were driven into Wales and 
Cornwall would be sure to keep more traces of the 
language than would be found elsewhere. 

72. Account historically for the composite character 
of the English vocabulary, and classify chronologically 
the Latin element in the English language. 

Second part, see Question 7 (various). 

73. The English language, when spoken, shows many 
dialectical peculiarities. How do you account for these ? 

The dialectic peculiarities of the English language 
are to be accounted for by its early history, various 
portions of England having fallen under the sway of 
various Teutonic tribes, each speaking a different 
dialect. In the south and south-west the West 
Saxon and Jutish tribes prevailed and consequently 
their language. In the east and midland the Ang- 
lians. Then again in the north and part of the mid- 
land counties the Danes and Norwegians mingled 
with the Celtic or aboriginal inhabitants. This 
mixture of races and languages in the land has produced 
the various dialects in the language which prevail in 
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74. Which of the leading English dialects became 
predominant in determining the forms of modem 
English ? When and how did this take place ? 

The West Saxon dialect became predominant 
over the others at the beginning of the ninth century, 
when the political supremacy of that section of the 
Teutonic conquerors of Britain was established, and its 
power consolidated by ZSgbert and his successors. 

This dialect long maintained its ascendency in Old 
A. S., but at length gave way to the East and Mid- 
Anglian dialects which form the foundation of modem 
English. This took place gradually, and may date 
from about a.d. 1100. The causes which led to the 
loss of supremacy by the West Saxons, was the 
superiority and population and influence attained by 
the northern and East Anglian districts, under the 
Danish kings, and the removal of the capital to London, 
which was in the centre almost of the East Anglian 
population, and to which the leaders in literature aud 
political movements naturally gravitated. Hence that 
dialect became the most dominant among the various 
classes of nobility, clergy, and commonalty, represented 
at the seat of government, and gradually becoming more 
refined than the dialects of the provinces remote from 
the centre of civilization and learning, it became the 
parent of the modem classical English ; the other 
dialects remaining mere provincial ones, as at present. 

75. Show that English is not an isolated language, 
but is related to well-known ancient and modern 
tongues. 

§ 

76. What bodks in our language are among the best 
specimens (i.) of a Saxon style, (ii.) of a ILatinized 
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style, and (iii.) of a natural idiomatic Bnglifih 

style ! 

(i.) The Bible and the Pilgrim's Progress. 

(ii.) Those written between Sir Thomas More and 

Clarendon, 
(ill.) Those written between the Restoration and the 

middle of the eighteenth century. 
Note, — Another period, from Johnson onwards, may 
be called the RhetoricaL 

77. Classify writers according to their urords- 
Saxon words abound in the Ormulum, the Bible, 

Swift, Bunyan, and Defoe. 

ILatin words abound in Taylor, Milton, The Bheims, 
and Douay Bible, and in Johnson. 

Norman-French words abound in Chaucer^ Gower, 
and Gibbon. 

A Crood nUixture is found in Shakespeare, Addison, 
Pope, Cowper, Scott, and in many modern authors. 

78. Name the nine varieties of a verb's action. 

(i.) Action with an object. Transitive verbs, as, 
He broke the glass. 

(li.) Action without an ol^ect. Intransitive 
verbs, as, They walk. 

(iTi.) State or Existence. Substantive verbs, as, 
The child sleeps. 

(iv.) Active transitive with sutiject as agent, 

as, They beat, 
(v.) Passive transitive with agent as object, 

as. They are beaten by him. 

(vi.) Middle or neuter passive, as. The message 
does not read well, honey tastes pleasant, a rose 
would smeU as sweet by any other name. 

(vii.) Reflective when the agent acts on him- 
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self (with emphatic pronoun), as, To examine one's self, 
they injure themselves, or, with unemphaUc pronoun^ To 
recollect one's self. 

(vjii.) Reciprocal action. Reciprocal verbs, where 
the action is mutual, and the agent and object each act 
on the other, as, Little children, love one another. 

(ix.) Impersonal action. No direct agent, as. It 
appears probable. It rains. 

79. What is peculiar about — corn, iron, salt, good, 
pain, custom, and letter? 

The first four words have a different meaning in the 
plural, thus :— corns j irons ^ salts y goods. 

Pain, custom, and letters have each two meanings 
in the plural. Pains, sufferings and trovhles ; customs, 
habits and revenue duties; letters, alphabet^ HteraturCj 
and notes. 

Note,— The word " letter" has two meanings in the 
singular. 

80. Give examples where the article stands between 
the adjective and the noun. 

** All the boys were there," ** What a picture this 
is," " So fine a day," " How grand a sight." 

The same words are used in English sometimes as 
various parts of speech. Give examples. 

See Question 15 (various). 

BKucha — In much wealth is mv>ch care (adjective). 

It is much better to do it (adverb). 

He gave me much (noun). 
For. — He studies /or a reward (preposition). 
He plays /or he likes it (conjunction). 
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Since. — Since he left (preposition). 
A long time since (adverb). 
Since I must go (coDJunction). 
A& — I saw him as I was coming (conjunction). 

He behaved as a boy should behave (adverb). 
Choose such boys as are fit, &c. (relative pro- 
noun). 
Sutm— But one thing is needful (conjunction). 
No one cried hut you (preposition). 
Let me hut see him (adverb). 
There is not a boy hut hates him (relative 
pronoun). 
Also " but " noun = aim, verb = to lie contiguous to. 
After.— The after part of the vessel (adjective). 
They.that come after (adverb). 
" After me the deluge" (preposition). 
He called two days after he left (conjunc- 
tion.) 
That. — Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn 
(relative pronoun). 
But let me that task forbear (demonstrative 

adjective pronoun). 
Who said that tliou wert sold? (conjunction). 
(Note, — Explain carefully, " I tell you that that that 
that that boy stated was true.") 

ZSre. — ^re a sword was drawn (adverb). 

It will be long ere you depart (conjunction). 
Such. — Sv^h a wonderful tale (adjective). 

8u^h as like may go (indefinite pronoun). 
Strength of mind would have made him such 
in any age (noun). 
Till. — Put the money in the till (noun). 
He tiUs the ground (verb). 
He kept silent till the end (preposition). 
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The man waited till the other had crossed the 
river (conjunction). 
Both.— i^o^A boys passed their examination (adjec- 
tive). 
They studied both night and day (conjunc- 
tion). 
Both studied (pronoun). 
To.— The boys went to the baths (preposition). 
The sentinel marches to and fro (adverb). 
. The moon will rise early to-night, i,e., this 
night (demonstrative pronoun). 
AIL— -4ZZ arguments will fail (adjective). 
AU went to the theatre (pronoun). 
I have lost my all (noun). 



82. State the etymology and meaning of the follow- 
ing words : — 

Uncle (Fr. oncle; Lat. avunculus)— The brother of one's fSsither or 

mother. 
Aimt (Old Fr. ante ; Lat. amita, * a father's sister ') — ^A Other's or a 

mother*8 sister. 
Hnsband (A. S., husbonda = iMVAe-inhabiting). 
Woman (A. S., wimman or wifman ^ wife-maiC). 
Male (Fr., mile ; Lat., masculus)— A he-animal. 
Female (Fr., femelle ; Lat., femella) — Obs., feo, * to bring forth,' 
Strange (Fr., Strange ; Lat., extraneus, * extra^) — Foreign. 
Ago (Past-participle of A. S. agan, * to pass away '). 
Ado (Contraction of at do, a form of the Infinitiye, borrowed from the 

Scandinavian). 
Nephew (A. S., nefa; Lat. nepos)— Formerly a grandson. 
Kiece (Lat., neptis, through the French) — Formerly a grand-daughter. 
Bridegn^OOm (A. S. bryd, * attendant,^ guma, * man *). 
Emperor (Lat., imperare, * to command '). 
Bisnop (A. S., bisceop ; Lat., episcopas ; Greek, episkopos, an oyer- 

seer, epi, *«pon,* skoped, * to view or see '). 
Tinsel (Lat. scintilla, * a spark ' ; Fr., ^tinceUe). 
Silly (A. S., BOBlig). — Formerly happy, lucky, blessed, then innoeefU^ 

simple, And foolish. 
Fond (Mid. Eng., fon, 'fool* ; Ice., fema, ' to be foolish*). 
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Kuftve (A. S., oiu^ onapa, 'a hoyy * youth^ — Compare Gkrman 

knabe, ' a hoy* 
Ticket (Ger., Btechen, ' to »tick*). 
PenanCO (Lat., poBDitens, ' cause to repent*), 

Sunday (Sun); Monday (Moon); Tuesday (A. s., Tiw, god of 

war) ; Wednesday (Woden, the chief Teutonic deitj) ; Thurs- 
day (A. S., Thunres ; Ice., Thors, god of thunder) ; Friday 
iA. S., Frige ; Ice., Frigg, the wife of the god Odin) ; Saturday 
A. S., Snter; Lat., Satumus, the god Saturn). 
January <Lat., Janus, the sun-god) ; February (Februa, the festival 
of expiation) ; March (Mars, god of war) ; April (Lat., aperio, 
* to open *) ; May (Maria, the Mercury) ; June ( Juyenis, young- 
growth) ; July (Julius Csesar, bom in this month) ; August 
(Cffisar Augustus); September (septen, 'seven,* ber ~ Tero, 
'hear* or 'carry*) — The old Roman year began in March — 

October (octo, 'eight*) ; November (novem, 'nine*) ; Decem- 
ber (deoem, ' ten *), 

Satrap (Greek, satrapes, a Persian viceroy, or ruler of one of the 
greater provinces). 

Permeate (Lat., per, ' through^ meo, ' to go '). 

Perfume (Lat., per, ' through,* fumus * smoke'). 

83. By what term do you discover whether the agent 
or doer of an action is designated by a Latin or a Saxon 
word? 

84. Show that many suffixes were once independent 
words. 

AH English suffixes are considered to have been 
originally distinct words, but cannot all be clearly 
traced to their original source. The following are 
clearly derived : — dom (doom-judgement), hence state, 
&c. ; hood (head A. S. h^d) ; kind (kith or kin) ; also 
ly, liCy liken, art (heart), red (A. S. raed, * coun- 
seV) as, hatred. Lock or ledge (A. S. lak, ' state*) as 
wedlock, knowledge. Wasrs, wise, wards (A. S. 
weards, 'inclining'). 

The suffixes of the second and third persons singular 
of verbs are remains of old personal pronouns. The 
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m in am represents an old first personal pronoun (com- 
pare me.) 

85. To what parts of speech do the following words 
belong : he, yonder, any, few, such, but, that, a, the, so, 
feir^ neither, across, above, betimes, too, then, whither, one, 
until, twice, far, ten, boy, hers, bound, 

86. Explain and illustrate between the direct and 
the indirect object. 

The direct object is a word or phrase standing in 
the objective case and answering to the question i^hom? 
or what 7 as, "He called his son!* " We honour the good!* 

The Indirect Object is a secondary completion, 
which must be added to certain classes of verbs in 
order to express adequately the whole sense of the 

Eredicate, as, " I call a miser a poor mam,!* " We took 
im for am, artist!* 

87. What is the difi*erence between compound and 
derived words? 

88. Name some of the chief rules of punctuation. 

(i.) The Subject, Predicate, Object, and sim- 
ple adjuncts should not be separated from each 
other Exceptions, words and phrases in apposition 
and emphatic adjuncts are separated by a comma, as, 
^William, a wise ruler, ascended the throne! ^ In the 
evening, the boys play! 

(ii.) Subordinate sentences should be separated 
by a comma, as, unless you work well, you cannot pass, 

(in.) Co-ordinate sentences should be separated 
by a semi -colon, as, If he does not repent; if he disre- 
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gao'ds good advice; he will never succeed. Exceptions. 
In contracted sentences use the comma, dA, he left 
school^ entered business^ and died rich, 

(ly.) The Colon is employed to indicate a longer 
pause or a more decided separation than the semicolon, 
also when a quotation is introduced, as, Shakespeare 
says : '* All the world's a stage." 

(v.) At the end of a complete sentence employ a full 
stop. 

89. Name the chief stops and their uses. 

(,) A comma, ' aportion cut off,^ (;) a semicolon, * half a 
memher^ (:) a colon, * a member,^ (.) full stop or period. 
(?) note of interrogation, (I) admiration or exclamation, 
parenthesis, ' a putting in by the by* words that may 
be withdrawn without affecting the grammar of the 
sentence. [] {] brackets, ( — ) dash, to indicate an 
unemphatic or an emphatic pause, (') apostrophe, to 
mark the elision of one or more letters (&k. : turning 
from), " " " guillemets or quotation points, (-) hyphen, 
to connect compound words (Gk. : under one), (.. ) 
diaeresis, placed over two contiguous vowels, to show 
that they are to be pronounced apart, as aerial, (-) C) 
macron and breve, to indicate long and short vowel 
sounds, C) acute accent to mark emphasis (v) grave 

accent over open or long vowels, ( ) or 

(*** *** ***^ Qr (....) ellipses, {%) paragraph, to 
mark the commencement of a new subject, (G-k. : 
written heeide). Printer's marks for foot-notes are taken 
in the following order * 1 1 § II f ** tt ; (9) cedilla, giving 
the letter c the sound of « before a or o as AleD9on. 

90. Name and give example of the chief figures of 
speech. 

Class Z (a) interrogation (6) exclamation. 
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(a) Interrogation : How can I do this great wicked- 
ness? 

(h) Exclamation : Oh I Jerusalem I Jerusalem I 

Class ZZ. (a) Simile, (b) Metaphor, (c) Per- 
sonification, (d) Apostrophe, (e) ]MIeton3nmy, (/) 
Synedoche. 

(a) Simile, How like a fairy doth she appear. 

(b) Metaphor (ccmry over or transference). The 
action is not only compared, but is said actually to he the 
other, as, " Thou art Petery and upon this rock will I 
build my church." 

(c) Personification. Let the hills be joyful. 

(d) Apostrophe. Personification in the second 
person, as, Oh I hateful siuy what misery hast thou 
caused ! 

(e) Meton3nmy (Change of name). Placing the cause 
for the effect, or mce versd, as, I like Euclid (i.e. his booh). 
Grey hairs should be respected {i.e. old age). 

(/) Synedoche (receive together). A part is 
put for a whole, as, No useless coffin enclosed his 
brea^st (i.e. whole body). 

Note. — The minor figures of speech are : 

Allegory {to speak other). A kind of parable or 
fable. 

Byperbole (to throw bey mid). Brepresents actions or 
objects, better or worse, greater or less than they are, as. 
He runs swifter than the wind. He is stronger than 
tiie elephant. 

Zrony (Greel^ dissimulation), as, ** Cry aloud, for he 
is a God," &c. (Elijah). 

91. Account fully for the following pairs of related 
words in English : — Jowmal and div/mal; priest and 
presbyter; evildM^iU; &eam and 6oom. 

Journal and diurnal are both from the Latin 
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dies, da/y. The first was introduced into old English 
through the Norman French, has been much mutilated 
in form, and changed in meaning ; the second introduced 
later on direct from the Latin, has nearly preserved its 
original form and meaning. Priest and Presbyter 
are from the Greek, and the above remarks equally apply 
to them (Greek presbyteros, " elder "). ZSvil and lU 
are both from the A. S. yvil, hady and are therefore 
only different contractions of the same urordy and 
have come, in the case of iff, to have a different shade of 
meaning, viz., sick or had in health. Beam is from the 
A. S. boom, and comes through the Dutch with a 
change of meaning. 

92. Name some verbs which take the nominative case, 
both before and after them. 

Intransitive verbSa — Appea/r, become^ grow, seem, 
look, &c. 

Passive verbSa — To he called, named, esteemed, &c. 
Auxiliary verb. — To he. 

93. Are either or both correct ? " The wages of sin 
is death." *' The wages of sin are death." 

Both. For the verb to be may either agree with 
the nominative placed before or after it. 

94. Give examples illustrating the difference between 
" All these," and ** These all." 

All these (I give you). 
These all? (you give me). 

95. Point out the difference in meaning of the 
following expressions : — (i.) the Prince Consort's statue. 

N 
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(II.) A statue of the Prince Consort, (iii.) A statue of 
the Prince Consort's. 

(i.) The first means a statue belonging to the Prince 

Consort, 
(ii.) The secon(}, a statue sculptured as a likeness 

of the Prince Consort, 
(ill.) The third, one statue of several statues which 

belong to the Prince CJonsort. 

96. In what languages may the following words be 
traced. 



Alphabet (Gk.) 
Yidnerable (Lst.) 
Hippodrome (Q-k.) 
Amiable (Lat.) 
Platinum (Spa.) 
Becalcitrant (Lat.) 
Porcupine (Ital). 
Penchant (Fr.) 
Shibboleth (Heb). 



Jury (Lat.) 
Annihilate (Lat.) 
Leviathan (Heb.) 
Sherbet (Persian). 
Fecundity (Lat.) 
Pharmacy (^k.) 
Companion (Ital). 
Dysentery (entrails) 

(Gk.) 



Marmalade (Port.) 
Punch (Hind.) 
Phonograph (Gk.) 
Museum (Lat.) 
Trousseau (Pr.) 
Bamboo (Malay). 
Effeminate (Lat.) 
Nehustan (Heb.) 



97. Write three short sentences illustrating the dif- 
ference in meaning according to the position of the 
adverb * only.' 

Only he went for a walk. 
He only went for a walk. 
He went only for a walk. 



98. Give a rule respecting the omission of ' e ' at 
the end of a word. 

The * e ' 18 generally omitted if a syllable beginning 
with a vowel is added, as, love, loving ; and occasionaUy 
when the syllable begins with a consonant, provided 
the first syllable is short, as, jvdgej judgment. Note, — 
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it is CHDitted or KtaiDed witlioQt 4aiT ^4ffMi» 
Teat leasoo beyond usage, as, trmt, tnAf; hhi^ lhmm$K 

99. ProTe that ihe dmsioii of grmmiar into ^ight 
parts of speech is saffident 

The Tsrions notions of which the hnman mind is 
capable may &il nnd^ two beads, («) notions of 
tiuDgs. {h) notions of attribate& a (a) = substantive^ 
and (6) = attributes. 
Under (a) we have the nonn and pronoun* 
Under (b) we have the verb, adjective, and adv^K 
In addition we require to show relations botw^M 
tbem^ which is done by means of the {ureposttloilf 
when we want to express a relation between one notkNi 
and another, and by the coi^aiiotian when we want 
to show the relation between one slateilieilt <ind 
another. The inteijectlon does not stand in any 
grammatical relation to the rest of the sentence. 

100. State and illustrate what is meant by Orimm^ 
Law. 

Jacob GTimm having noticed that there are allied 
sounds in all alphabets, and that particular tribes are 
fond of certain sounds, labial, palatal, and gutterali he 
conjectured that the different changes of sound in wordi 
passing from one tongue to another are likely to follow 
some general rule. If p for example became f, in 
passing into any language is not t likely to become til t 

LMali, DmUali, Palaiali, 
Words in Greek or Latin with P, B, F T, D, Th K, a, Oh 

when tbey occur in MSBSO*QothiCi 

change these letters into ... F, F, B Th, T, D H, Ot, X*0 
and when they occur in Old High 

German, they change them into . Y, F, F D, Z(df), T H, G, Oh« Z 
For example t 
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LABIAIB. 

Latin Pater is in Gbthio Father, and in Old German Yader. 
Pisces „ „ Pish „ „ Vise. 

Fero „ „ Bear .. •. Piru. 



ft 
it 



99 



Prater 



99 



99 
99 
99 



99 



Brother „ 



99 
99 
99 



Pruoder. 



DEITTALS. 

Latin Tectum is in Gbthic Thatch, and in Old German, Dach. 
„ Dentis „ „ Tooth „ |„ Zand. 



99 J.vfww»* „ 

PALATALS. 



Latin daudus is in Gbthic Halt, and in Old Gkrman Halx. 



99 



Cor 



99 



99 



Heart „ 



99 



Herzo. 



101. Connect the English language with others by 
means of a table. 

The Aryan languages may be divided into (a.) 
Sanscrity (&.) Iranian, and (c.) the various languages 
of Europe. 

European Lang^oages. 



Keltic. 

I 



Ancient 
British. 

Welsh. 



Greek-Latin. 

I 

I 



! 

Teutonic. 



I 

Greek. Latin. 



Ancient 
Lish. 

Erse. 
Gkbelic. 
Manx. 



I 

Italian. 

French. 

Spanish. 
Portuguese. 
Wallachian. 



I 



Low German. 

Eng:lish. 

Dutch. 
Flemish. 



Modem German. 



d 

Sdayonic. 

Bussian. 

Polish. 

Bohemian 



f 
Soandinayian 

I 

Danish. 

Swedish. 

Norwegian. 

loelandio. 
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102. Name the non- Aryan tribes of Europe. 

The Basque, the Turkish, the Cahnuck, the Magyar 
or Hungarian, the Esthonian, the Finnish, and the 
Lapponic tribes. 



103. Explain the Grammar of— (i.) " SaddU me the 
088 ; " (ii.) " iewer Asia ; " (iii.) " He must needs go through 
Samouriar 

(i.) The word me is unemphatic. 

(ii.) Lesser is established as a second form of the 
Comparative of Xdttle. 

(ill.) Needs is an old adverbial genitive of neces- 
sity. 



104. Which is correct in the following pairs I Give 
reasons for your answer. Siren or syren; eylcmd or 
island ; policy or policies ; field or felled ; ecstacy or extasy ; 
siphon or syphon. 

Siren. — It is derived from the Greek word a-eipai. 
ZSyland. — ^A. S. ea or ey, ' an iskJ Compare Jersey, 

Ely, Anglesea, &c. 
Policy is correct (affairs of state), from the Greek politeia. 
Policies should be polUcies from the Latin polliceor, 

to promise or assure. 
Felled is correct— land where trees are felled, 
XScstacy is correct — derived from the Greek ex, out of. 
ZSx in Greek compound words is only used before 

a vowel. 

Siphon is correct — from the Greek siphon, a reed or 
inibe. 
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105. Give the etymology of: any, hut, dee, either^ 
rwUj rather^ thrice^ which, what, you, yule, 

TliriC6) mid. English three, with 

a een. termination. 
Which, A. S. hwyle.,:ir 
What, A. S. hwaet. 
You, A. S. eow. 

Yule, A.S. ge6l, (wheeling of 

the ffun.) 
Macrocosm, Gk. macros, ^ great* 
kosmos, Hhe world* (opposed to 
microcosm). 



Any, A. S. aenig — an ^one* 
But, A. S. butan — be ' hy ' utan, 

*Ofrf.» 

Else, A.S. elles. 

Bither, A. 8. aegther. 

Bant, old Dutch ranter — *to 

rave,* 
Bather, A. S. comparatiye of 

rathe, * early* 



106. What do you understaad by the restrictive use 
of the relative pronouns ? 

(See Questions 12 and 13 on Pronouns.) 



107. Give the Saxon words in common use which 
most nearly answer to the following : expansion, deprea- 
eion, elevation, coni/raction^ depart, prohahility, ridiculouSy 
transgression, vera/yuyas, fortitude. 



Bzpansion 
Depression 
Elevation 
Contraction 
Depart . 



Breadth, 
liowness. 
Height. 
Squeeze. 
Leave or go. 



Frobabilitj . Likelihood. 

Ridiculous . laughable. 

Transgression . Sin. 

Veracious . Truthful. 

Fortitude . Strength of mind 



108. Can you justify either or both of the following? 
** He hit him a blow on the head ; *' " He ran him a race*^ 

The first can be justified as an instance of the Dative 
to the person to whom the act is done, or as a double 
Objective, as, " They denied him the privilege." 

The second can be justified on the same principle, as 
a Dative expressing for whom a thing is done, 
is objective to *run — a cognate verb. 
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109. Define Grammatical Gender. What true 
gender suffixes still exist in English 1 How has the loss 
of such suffixes been supplied ? 

Orammatical Ctender is a distinction in the 
form of nouns or pronouns to show whether they stand 
for persons or things of the male or female sex, or 
things without sex. 

In Old English, gender meant a kind or class. 
(" Supply it with one gender of herbs/' — ShaJceapea/re.) 
The only true suffixes of gender that exist are — esSy 
Iney triXy in words of Latin origin, and the single 
instance of ster in spin«^, and en in vixen (a female 
fox) — both Saxon. Ster in all other instances has 
become a masculine suffix. 

The loss of the suffixes has been supplied by the use 
of distinct words, as, nuzn-servant, maid-servant, he-goat, 
she-goaty male-^lephanty female-elephant, &c. 

110. Distinguish between siich as and siich that. 

Such 849. — Here as has a relative force of reference, 
and sometimes seems as a kind of compound pronoun, 
the whole phrase being put in the same case, as, " Such 
a man a« he cannot fail;" "They chose such men as 
he " — the relation is clearer : Such men as (which) he 
(is). 

Such that*— Here that introduces a clause expres- 
sing a consequence, as, '^ His conduct was such that I 
could not pardon him." 

Note. — That is here a conjunction. 

111. If criticize, philosophize, be correct, is analyze the 
correct or incorrect form, and why I 

Criticize and philosophize are correct, because ize 
is a Greek verbal endings signifying to make^ and has 
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been adopted in English as such; but in analyze it 
could not have that meaning, the root having quite 
another signification {to separate)^ and being derived 
from the Greek {I loosen). It would therefore be in- 
correct to write analyzea 

Note. — Yet Latham and Dr. Angus have analyzey 
while Mason, Morrell, and others have analyse. 

112. What do you understand by a hybrid? 

A word in which all the parts are not taken from the 
same language, as humanize, civilize (Latin with Greek 
endings) ; criticize, correct (Greek). 

113. Explain the origin of such phrases as, "a going 
to do ity^ " he is a coming" Will the same explanation 
account for " he lives arjpart?** 

** A going to do it-"— In this phrase the a repre- 
sents the old Anglo-Saxon preposition a =in or <w, 
and a going is the gerundive or verbal noun derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon gerund in anne or enne (now 
almost obsolete and considered vulgar). 

^^ Be is a coming " may be explained in the same 
way. But "he lives a-part" cannot be accounted for 
in the same way, a-part being derived from the French 
phrase, k part, k= at; part = side; this, again, from 
the Latin a parte. 

114. Explain the terms: — anachronism^ posy, pageant, 
newel. 

Anachronism (Greek, ana, &acA^^l;ar(28, chronos, time), 
an error in regard to time, whereby an event or thing 
is assigned to an earlier or later date than to which 
it belongs. 
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Posy (corr : of poesy), motto, verse of poetry, or 
inscription on a ring. 

Pageant. Modem English, pagent; Latin, pagina ; 
literally, a thing fastened (compare page). 

Ifewel. Old French, nual (compare noyau); Latin; 
nucalis, stone of fruit or rmt (compare nucleus). 

115. Classify the mute consonants into thin, middh, 
^nd aspirate. 

The mute consonants are p, b, f, v (lahiah) ; d, t, th 
(dentak); k, g, gh, c (hard), ch and gh (in Scotch and 
Irish words), guttv/rah. 

Thin mutes are p, t, and k. 

Middle mutes ave b, d, and g. 

Aspirate mutes are f, v, th ; ch and gh in Scotcli 
or Irish words, as Uch^ lough. 

F and thy as in thin, are sharp aspirates. 

V and thy as in the, are flat aspirates. 

116. When may the relative pronoun be omitted? 

The relative pronoun may be omitted only when 
in the objective case, and that especially in colloquial 
languages. 

117. "Who, what, which, and that. Mention otlier 
English words which are used as substitutes for relative 
pronouns. 

and but. 

is used after such and same. In old writers also 
after that; but is used after a negative assertion: — 
t " ^ch as choose to remain may do so ; " " this ring is 
not the same as I gave her." 

But is used as a kind of relative after negative 
assertions, as, " There was not a man hut felt ashamed." 
*' There's not the smallest orb which thou beholdest Iv/t 
in his motion like an angel sings " (Shakespeare). 
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VARIOUS RULES OF SYNTAX 

(NOT FOUND IN THE QUESTIONS) . 



(I.) The verb to be takes two nominatiyes, the 

one before and the other after it, as^ J am a hoy. 

(2.) Ifeuter verbs sometimes take an object after 
them, particularly in the case oU nouns denoting time, 
Bpaccy or measurement; as also in the case of those which 
are derived from the same root as the corresponding 
verb (cognate), as, I ran /owr miles ; let me die the death 
of the righteous. 

(3.) Some transitiye verbs, particularly verbs de- 
noting giving, lending, teaching, promising, &c., take 
two objects after them, as, He gave me a book, John 
lent me a penny, 

(4.) Than (conjunction) is followed by the objective 
case of the relative, as, A man, than whom I never saw 
a better. 

(5.) When several nouns of diflFerent persons are 
joined together to form a subject, the verb agrees with 
the first person rather than the second, and the second 
rather than the third ; as, You and I (we) go together. 
You and he (you) will come presently. 

6. The Objective case of the relative is often omitted. 
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as, The boy I met yesterday, i.e., iohom 1 met yester- 
day. 

7. As is sometimes used as the Compound 
Helatiyey as, The words are as follows, i.e., are those 
which follow. 

8. The form peculiar to the SubJuncUye Mood 
is used only where uncertainty and futwrity are both 
implied, as, If he arrive to-morrow, I shall be away. 

9. A Verb may be put into the Xnfinitiye Mood 
by another Verb, by an AcUective, or by a 
Kouiiy as, I wish to go. He is worthy to be pardoned. 
His capacity to think is amazing. ' 

10. The Zmperatiyey the Infinitiyey and the 

Participle in ing are sometimes used absolutely, 
i.e.y independently of other parts of the sentence, as. 
Many boys, say twenty were present. To tell you the 
truth, I do not believe him. Judging at random^ there 
were above a hundred. 

11. Some verbs of motion form their compound 
tenses by is instead of has, as, He is gone. They are 
come. 

12. Mtaiiy Verbs require a particular preposition 
after them, as, Despair o/, pray /or, delight in, &c. 

^o<e.— These verbs are usually intransitive and 
become transitive by the addition of the preposition. 

13. If one yerb depend upon another, they must 
observe a proper succession of tenses, t.e., a verb in a 
purely past tense cannot be connected with a verb in a 
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present tense, as, I thinh he can succeed. I thought he 
could succeed. 

14. Verbal nouns in ing may govern an 
objective case like a verb, or may be used with a 
possessive case like a noun, as, His opening the 
window was the cause of my cold. 

15. Active Transitive verbs govern the 
Objective case, as, I hke him. 

16. Prepositions govern the Objective case, as. 
Will you go with him ? 

17. Place the Preposition immediately before the 
relative which it governs, as. To whom are now speak- 
ing ? 

Note. — ^Never connect two prepositions or one 
preposition and a transitive verb with the same noun, as, 
They were refused entrance into, and forcibly driven 
from the castle, should be : — They were refused 
entrance into the castle, and forcibly driven from it. He 
wrote to and warned me : should be :— He wrote to me 
and warned me. 



Correct, Improve, or defend the following, giving 
reasons for your answers. 

Either he or she was wrong. Who did this, you or 
he? He, not to say many others, was present. I 
have heard these sort of things said fifty times. What 
sort of a writer is he ? He paints pictures of this class 
the best of any of our modem artists. That is the 
man whom I saw was to blame. His was one of 
those impulsive natures that longs for a con- 
fidante. The centres of each compartment are 
ornamented with a star. Neither of these writers 
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^ be called true poets. The ship arrived safe. 

A house to let. It is comformable with reason. To 

oe drank on the premises. A Poem of Pope's is an 

erroneous phrase (Blair.) Between you and I he is 

^^wng. You are a greater loser than ine. Who do you 

J^t? The number of the names were a hundred and 

t^nty. I desired to have gone. Those kind are the 

1?^ Benevolence as well as justice is our rule. Ifs 

like him. Neither of them had a sixpence of their 

own. His son is a boy of nine years old. You have 

wakened instead of strenghtened your case. Both 

books have this much in common. Avoid those kinds 

OT things. He wrote a moderately-sized volume. 

Every one has their faults. I durst, my lord, to wager 

Me is honest. I have not wept these forty years. 

You have lost instead of won your suit. More than 

one flaw was discovered. His son is a boy of nine 

years old. Many a man thinks so. The sheep were 

scattered. The boy and man, the individual makes. 

Between you and I it is not right. He is not the man 

as told me the story. Of all others this is best. He 

married nobody knows who. I saw a young and old 

man sitting together. Each of them shall have the 

book in their turn. Neither af them knew their lesson. 

In memory of John Brown, born January 1, 1825, died 

January 2nd, 1883. The Atlantic separates the Old 

and New World. I can hardly tell you how much 

pains have been spent upon this work. What sort of a 

man is he I Somebody told me, I forget whom. The 

fleet were ordered to put to sea. The kind of diversions 

weary me. Who can this letter be from I He was one 

of the wisest men that has ever lived. Haste as well 

as waste, are to be avoided. "0 Thou, my voice 

inspire, who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire." 

He runs faster than me. Who do you take him to be ? 
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Softness and strength combined is essential in a rail- 
way cushion. Methought I saw her. The North and 
South line is stopped. Let you and I go. How sweet 
the moonlight sleeps upon this bank. I learnt him 
French. Let each react in their turn. I shall not do 
it, without you come soon. You can do it better than 
me. She always appears amiably (with what meaning 
ie this defensible ?) A few hours of study is enough ; a 
few hour's study are enough. He picked up the man 
who he knocked down. Of London and JParis the 
former is the wealthiest. Going into garden, the grass 
wetted my feet. You neither honor your father or your 
mother. We must be careful of our health. I saw 
the secretary and treasurer, and they examined 
my accounts. Of all other nations, England is the 
greatest I had more rather he be neither— soldier or 
lawyer. Wilt boast boldlier than me ? Honour as well 
' as profit are to be gained by this. Anybody may have this, 
I care not whom. He married nobody knows who. 
Nothing but misfortunes have been the result. More 
than one writer has made the same remark. I, whom 
not avarice nor pleasure move. Let you and I take a 
walk. Either he or I are in f^ult. Those sort of apples 
are good to eat. They have not yet begun the game. 
She told you and I, that I will come. As he lay down 
the weight, it slipped and broke his arm. Whom did 
you suppose was going to go for it! He said, he won't 
give me more. Thou partial nature I arraign. Having 
failed in his appeal, no further attempt was made, 'g 
cannot be a contraction for his for it is put to a female 
noun. What went ye out for to see? It was twenty 
years a-building. Who should I meet, but my old 
friend ! More than two is required. Homer as well as 
Virgil were studied by him. He talked like one of their 
mind. This must be drank on the premises. The arrow 
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fled swift to the mark. It is- neither yours or mine to 
i<ay, that the children's good was our chief ohject 
Either of the exercises are good, but John's is a little 
the best. The counsel for the claimant, agreeably with 
their instructions, demanded a new trial. For ten days 
they had been tossing about in an open boat, and had 
neither ate nor drank anything. I have business in 
Scotland, and will not be able to return back again for 
jsk mouth. Ten thousand miners were said to have been 
present. The king has laid down the law which 
<5annot be broken or altered. The report of many 
pieces of artillery discharging at the same time, produce 
a startling eflfect. The snow and the rain finds its way 
though the smallest ere vise. That is my friend's house, 
whom I entertain the hightest regard for. The two 
largest ships were sank across the mouth of the harbour. 
These sort of men are sure not to speak true like we do. 
Johnson's Uyes of the Poets are now published in 
six octavo volumes ; forming one of the most elegant 
editions that was ever oflFered to the public. Let you 
-and I endeavour to do our duty. He has paid very dear 
for his whistle. The mechanism of clocks and watches 
were wholly unknown. He is not only famous for his 
riches, but for his wisdom. 

LATIN ABBREVIATIONS. 



A.B. (Artium Baccalaureus), Ba- 
chelor of Arts. 

A.G. (Ante Christum), before the 

. [Christian era. 

A.D. (Anno Domini), in the year 
of our Lord. 

A.M (Artium Magister), Master 
of Arts. 

A.M. (Anno Mundi), in the year 
of the world. 

A.M. (Ante Meridian), before 
noon. 



B.D. (Baccalaureus DiyinitatiB), 
Bachelor of Divinity. 

C. cent (centum), a hundred. 

Cap. (capitulum), chapter. 

D.D. (Divinitatis Doctor), Doctor 
of Divinity. 

Do. (Ditto or Dicto), the thing 
said before. 

D.V. (Deo Volente), God wiUmg. 

e.g. (Exempli Gratia), for exam- 
ple. 
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Fellow of the B^Til 
Ibid (Ibidmn), m the 
IdL (Uem), the mmt (aathar.) 
Lc (id cat;, that it. 
IsMBO^ (IneogxDtof, unknown. 
Inst. 'InfUm), of tliii moadi. 
LHJS. (Jesus HommiimadTBtar) 

Jenis, the SaTionr of men. 
lb. (LibiAj, a pound weight. 
L. 8. D. (libva, folidi, denarii), 

pounds, shiHings, pence. 
If*"" (memento) t remember. 
V.B. (nota bene), note wdL 
Bern. con. inemine eontndieente), 

nooneoppodng it. 




Sa(Si 

I PMk MeridiHi^y alter noon. 
PJSu (Post Seiipium), poafaannC 
Prax. (Jhvximo) next (maata/. 
Q.SJ). (qnod cnft demonatxmn- 
dnm) whidi was to be proved. 
Uk. (intimo), in the kflt (month). 
TJL (Tictoria Bcgma), Queen 



Tid. (Tide), see^ or refiflr to. 
Tis. (Viddiioet), to wit, nann^. 
kc^ (£tc0tera),andthe 
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PARSING TABLE. 



If oun -—Proper, Common, or Abstract; Singular 
or Plural Number; in the Subjective or Objective 
relation to the verb "...." or in the Attributive 
relation to ** " or in opposition with " '* 

AcUective : — limiting, qualifying, or modifying ; or 
in the attributive relation to the noun "....*' or in 
" " degree of comparison. 

Pronoun : — Personal Pronoun in the ... . person — 
gender — number in the Subjective or Objective relation 
to the verb " " ; or Possessive Case (or in opposi- 
tion), in the Attributive relation to " ^ Possessive 

Pronoun qualifying " " Relative Pronoun 

referring to .... ; gender, number . . . ., person . . . ., 
case (as above). 

Verb (Auxiliary), indicating Voice, tense, mood, 
form of verb. 

Verb (Principal), Regular or Irregular; Transitive 
or Intransitive; mood, tense, voice, person, number; 
agreeing with its subject **...." (or understood). 

Participle : — Present or Past ; Active or Passive ; 
from the verb " ," in the attributive relation to 
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Adverb: — Kind; modifying the verb, adjective, 

or adverb " " 

Preposition :— Governing " " 

Coi\function :— Kind; joining or governing. 

ZnteijecUon :— Interjection. 

Article :— -Distinguishing Adjective, limiting "...''• 
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ANALYSIS. 



1. Explain carefully the terms: — Analynef Cham- 
matical Anahjsia, Logical AnalysiSy lUaUve Sentence, Simple 
Sentence, Complex Sentence, Compotmd Sentence, Subject, 
Predicate, Object, GoptUa, Attribute, Adverbial, Incomplete 
verb. Complement, Phrase, Clause, Extension of the Predicate, 
Adju/nct. 

2. What must every Predicate and Subject contain ? 

3. Of what may (i.) the Predicate, (ii.) the Complement, 
(ill.) the Subject or Object, (iv.) the Attribute, (v.) the 
Adverbial, consist? 

4. Name the various kinds of Adverbials. 

5. Explain (l.) Principal Clause, (ii.) Siibordinale 
Ckmse, and (ill.) Co-ordinate Clause, and the various 
kinds of each. 

6. Name the three kinds of Subordinate CnauseSf 

and explain why each is so called. Give Example. 

7. Name the connectives to the co-ordinate clauses, 
and explain the word " connective." 

8. What parts are essential to make a complete 
sentence I 
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9. What parts are there in a complex sentence ? 

10. Explain the term copula. Make the copula 
explicit in the sentence, " The fire hums,^* and give the 
different varieties of the copula ** is." 

11. What kind of verb must be used in a simple 
sentence containing a subject and an object? 

r 

12. Illustrate the terms adversative or antithetical. 

13. Write down the shortest sentence you can com- 
pose, and show that the necessary parts of a complete 
sentence are comprised therein. Give examples show- 
ing how each part may be expanded. 

14. Show by examples that nouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs may be expanded into (i.) phrases, (ii.) sub- 
ordinate clauses. 

15. Give three examples of noun sentences as objects 
to "JremewJer," and show how to express the same 
idea with verbal nouns instead of verbs, using as far as 
possible the same words. 

16. Give two examples illustrating the completion 
and the extension of the predicate. 

17. Point out the subjects, the predicate and the 

objects found in the following sentence, " The present 
owners of the mansion had long forsaken the old house 
of their fathers, and I was left to appropriate to myself 
what images I could pick up, to raise my fancy, or to 
sooth my vanity." 

O 2 
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RELFE BROTHERS' 

MODEL READING-BOOKS, 

NARRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE, 

IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

{FOR USE IN SCHOOLS). 
EDITED, WITH NOTES AND INTRODUCTION, 

By R. F. CHARLES, M.A., 

(aSSISTANT-MASTBR in THB city op LONDON SCHOOL.) 



These Books form a series of graduated Reading Books 
adapted to the requirements of various ages and classes. 

No. 
No. 

No. V. 2*. 1 ^^^ C for Advanced 

>To.VI.2,.&/.r Shortly. | ^^^^ 



^' -rrr i ' aj [now Readj.^ for Junior daaaeB. 
>. IV. Is. 6d.) ^ (^ 

>. V. 2*. 1 «, ., f 

,.VI.2..W.j Shortly. I 



It li hop«d ^hat this New Series^ of Reading Books vnh snpply a want 
that is felt by many te&chers of a series of books that shall interest children, 
and thus encourage in them a habit of reading works of a higher class than 
they too often care to read. The Books consist of a number of stories in 
prose and verse, selected from well-known and popular authors. The subjects 
are very varied. Stories of history, of enterprise and discovery, are inter- 
lf>ersed with tales of a lighter kind. But, in endeavouring^ to mterest and 
amuse the children, it has not been foigotten that, in learning to read, they 
•re also learning to write and speak Great care has therefore been taken 
that each extract should be of literary value. 

In many cases the selections are quite new to School Hteratnre, and are 
often somewhat longer than is usual in books of this sort. 

It has been thought desirable to make each story, as far as possible, com 
plete in itself. This is especially the case in the more advanced R^ulers, 
which contain, besides a number of shorter passages, several lonp;er selections 
both in prose and poetry, which may, it is hoped, form the subjects of more 
detailed and persistent study. A number of extracts in ^fvxtf, Suitable for 
learning by heart, will be found in the No. VI. Reader. By means of these 
the Teachers will be enabled to use the book as a model in teaching 
composition. In the Advanced Readers passages of a purely descriptive 
character are sometimes introduced, as also are some dramatic scenes suitable 
for Class reading ; and in No. VI. a series ci Letters (m interesting subjects 
by enunent writers. 

The Notes, which are addressed to the Cluldren, and not, as is generally 
the case, to the Teacher, are worded in a simple manner. Tliey^ are placed 
at the end of each volume in order that the children may acquire practice 
in turning quickly from one part of the tot ok to anothex* 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING . 

FIRST PRINCIPLES 

or 

MODERN HISTORY: 

1815-1881. 
(FROM THE ENGLISH POINT OF VIEW.) 

By T. S. TAYLOR, 

Author of First Principles of English^ French^ and 

Roman History^ etc. 

In wliioh aU XTzmeoessary Statistlos and Unimportant 

Details are Omitted. 



Thii work. I» the result of an effort to plaioe before oLildren, in 
plain and simple language, an account of the wonderful progresk 
made by this country since the year 1815; to show the steps by 
which Great Britain has advanced from a small European Kingdom 
to the foremost position amongat the great Empires of the World. 

It is intended to be the sequel to the Author's First FrincipUt of 
English History ; but, while dealing chiefly with British mstory. 
it will be found to embrace an accoimt of almost every important 
event which has happened in the World during the period of whic]^ 
it treats. 

The great events of the present day->the Busso-Turlpsh War, the 
Berlin Congress, the Afghan and Zulu Wars, and the Egyptian 
difficulty, have been treated at somewhat greater length, and it is 
Uiought may interest some who are no longer children. At the 
same time, our Social progress has not been lost sight of, and an 
account is given of those great inventiona and discoveries which 
have done so much for our advancement. 

The Events of the present day are shown to rest upon, and to 
have grown out of, those of past centuries; and tile book will be 
found to contain a lar^e mass of useful information not to be found 
in our usual School histories. 

The Author has tried to impress on the youthful mind something 
of the grandeur of the British Empire, and of the harmonioua 
nature of our system of government. He has sought to point out 
some of the lessons taught by the history of thia period, and to hel^ 
the student to deduce others for himself. 

RELFE BROTHERS, CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS. 
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In Fsap. Zvo,,prtee One SkiUing^ Cloth. 

TAYLOR'S FIRST PRINCIPLES 

or 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



The SATURDAY REVIEW of Jan. i8, \Z^^$ays: 

** The First Principles of English Grammar is an 
admirable little book. Its object is to make the study of 
English grammar attractive rather than repulsive. This 
object it is well calculated to achieve from the clearness 
of the explanations, the simplicity of the style, and the 
absence of all technical terms. The opinion of the teach- 
ing world is at present pretty nearly equally divided on 
the question whether children are or are not capable of 
learning granmiar. Probably the correct answer to this 
question is, that some are and some are not Mr. Taylor 
thinks that children not only can learn granunar, but that 
it is the science best adapted for attaining the real end of 
all education — the drawing out of their faculties — because 
it is the only science which treats of material with which 
all are familiar. Unfortunately the familiarity makes the 
difficulty, and many teachers find it much more easy to 
bring home to the understanding of their pupils the ^es 
of granmiar by teaching them hand in hand with a foreign 
language than by attempting to apply them to their own. 
For intelligent English chUcbren who can learn the gram- 
mar of their own language, Mr. Taylor's book ought to 
prove very attractive ; for, instead of giving a collection 
of perplexing rules to be learned by heart, he explains the 
reason and origin of all the mysterious changes which 
affect Jic several parts of speech and their relation to one 
another, and illustrates his explanations from time to 
time by compaiason with divers foreign languages. Mr. 
Taylor has taken his philologv from good authorities. 
His explanation of the relationship of the different Aryan 
languages is very good and clear, and he turns the atten- 
tion of the children to the origin of the words they use 
and to the poetry which these words contain, thus awaken- 
ing in their minds an interest in the study of philology." 

RELFE BROTHERS, CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS. 
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SIMPLE CATECHISMS, 

Adapted to tke Oapaetttos of 

TOUNG CHILDREN. 

Muted in a Bold daar T^pa, and ttnmglj Bound 
wifh IioatnflT Haitlfi, 

HISTOBY OF ENGLAND. Bt Mbs. Gzbbox. 

Fifteenth EditSon. Price Ninepenee. 

HISTOBT OF FBANCE. Bt Mbs. Gibbov. 
TUbrd Edition, enlarged and improred. Price One Shilling. 

BIBLB and gospel HISTOBY. Bt Mbs. Gibbov. 

In Two Parte. Price One Shilling each. 

HISTOBY OF BOME. Bt Mbb. Patol. 
In Two Parts. New Edition, rerieed. Price Ninepenee each. 

HISTOBY OF GBEECE. Bt Mbb. Pavll. 
New Edition, revised. Price Ninepenee. 

A8TB0N0MY Bt Johv Gut. 
An Improred Edition. By Mr. William HAnnoASTLn. Price U. 

ENGLISH GBAMMAR Bt Miss Haebisob. 
Fourth Edition. Price Ninepenee. 

FEENCH GBAMMAB. BtMbs.Paull. 
Piiee Ninepenee. 

USEFUL AND INTEBESTING SUBJECTS, 

NECESSARY TO BE KNOWN BT CHILDREN AT A YERT 

EARLY AGE. 
By Mns. Pavll. Elerenth Edition. Price Ninepenee. 

ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, & MINEBAL KINGDOMS. 
By Mns.O'BnisiT. Price Ninepenee. 

FIEST PBINCIP^^BS OF GBNEEAL EJNTOWLEDGE. 

ByMme. Pavll. Third Edition, rerised and enlarged. ByMn. 
DATBWonT, Author of the ''Historical Claai Book," ftc. Price 

t*, dd, cloth. 



GBOGBAPHY. Bt Mbs. Gibbov. 
Fonith Edition, much enlarged. Prioe Ninepenee. 

*' Tha taty beeaiiso tho nioit truly iinqdoaiid aloiiwiitary, 
fhat wa liBTO sean.*'— Cmi*ic 
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